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ALATE number of Zhe World contained the 
following amusing account of a perambulating 
professor of phrenology awho encountered a 
party of well-known men in a café up town. 
loseffy was in the group, and this was his 
diagnosis of his head :—- 


“And here,” said the ‘* professor,” running his 
long fingers through the hair of the great pianist, 
“here is a practical business man ; no nonsense about 
him. No art for this gentleman; all stocks and 
bonds. No dreamer about him”— 

At this point one of the spectators caught the 
“professor’s” eye, and began, working his fingers 
vigorously to give the benighted phrenologist an idea 
of piano playing. 

“T may also say,” continued the lecturer, ‘‘ that 
the gentleman is quick with his fingers. I'll wager 
that he is one of the best typewriters in the city.” 
The gaunt form of the phrenologist went through 
the bamboo doors like a rocket. The “‘ professor ” 
works the other side of the street now. 


& & & 


HERR TROMBONE: “They say that Glad- 
stone, the English woodman hero, is also fond 
of music.” 

HERR WAG: 
prefers Chopin” ! 


“So I hear. I suppose he 


i 


A YOUNG man, who prides himself on his 
musical talent, called upon a young lady, taking 
with him a banjo for which he had just paid a 
good price. 

“Tt won’t work,” he remarked mournfully, as 
he handed it to her. “Perhaps you can get 
some music out of it.” 

“It’s no good,” she said, as she twanged the 
strings. “It needs a flat anda sharp to make 
it go.” 

“They were both there when I bought it,” he 
answered humbly. 


& & 


HE: “These accidentals worry me a little, 
Miss Lutie.” 

His MusicaL VicTiM : “I think you're doing 
beautifully. . All. your playing seems to be 
accidental.” , 

ae & & & 


AFTER the third festival concert—-CousIN 
ELLA : “Yes, 1 did come home before the last 
number.” LS 

Cousin Rose: “What has so vexed you, 
dear ?” 

Cousin ELLa: “The insufferable ways of 
artists, musical and otherwise. Patti advertises 
acomplexion beautifier ; Langtry extols a hair 
dye; and now the tenor of this evenirig sang of. 
an Italian ointment. I came right away.” 

Cousin Rose: “Heavens! What did he 
sing?” 

Cousin Etta : “All about ‘Salve Dimora.’” 


ba 





IN 1797, Napoleon Bonaparte wished to hear 
certain favourite star singers together in one 
piece. He asked the manager of the Opera 
Comique if this was possible, and the manager 
replied, that nothing was impossible to the 
conqueror of Italy, who had erased the word 
“impossible” from the dictionary. So the 
rival singers sang in the same pieces, and 
Napoleon and Josephine were among the 


auditors. : 
& hb 


Two gentlemen, one of whom had made up 
his mind to purchase a piano, walked into a 
Newark music store not long ago, and asked 
the proprietor to show them some of his 
instruments. The dealer did so, and, in order 
to demonstrate how excellent the tone of one 
piano was, sat down before it to play. It was 
close upon six o’clock in the evening, and the 
proprietor was anxious to get away. After 
playing one selection he began “Home, sweet 
Home,” giving it with expression. The gentle- 
men left the store quite abruptly, and the one 
who wanted a piano bought one soon after in a 
neighbouring establishment. The feelings of 
the first dealer, when he found how he lost a 
sale by being too apt in his selection of exhibi- 
tion pieces, can be better imagined than de- 
scribed.—-- MVewark Call. 


& & } 


THE QUESTION OF PATTI’S AGE.—Marcus 
Mayer took a party of Americans from London 
to Craig-y-Nos by special saloon carriages, and 
lost his money at poker going and returning. 
He won a bet on Patti’s age, however, that 
more than made up his losses. An English 
journalist offered to wager that the songster’s 
age was nearer fifty than forty-five, and Mayer 
took him up. The result was that the two 
stole out of the theatre between the first act of 
“Traviata” and the garden scene of “ Faust” 
ona still hunt for the family Bible. The book 
was discovered in the boudoir just off the 
grand dining saloon of the castle, and in it 
was found recorded Malle. Patti’s birth on 
February 18, 1847. 

ds 


“Ts it true that Mdlle. Patti’s picture on the 
magazine covers, in the attitude of singing the 
praises of soap, leaves no room for doubt that 
she is indeed the great and only ‘ soaprano’?” 


—Pick-me-up. “er 


A CHURCH SOCIETY near Boston had given 
an entertainment for the benefit of one of its 
numerous ‘charities, and, at the end of the 
evening, one of the gentlemen in charge was 


| paying several people for their services in con- 


nection with the affair. | 

Finally he approached the boy who had 
blown the organ, and said, “‘ Well, Willie, how 
much do we owe you for your work this 
evening?” 

The boy looked at him in genuine surprise. 

“Why, Mr. W——,” said he, “don’t the rest 
of the talent give their services?” 





AT A MusIcaL “AT HOME.”—FASHIONABLE 
TENOR (sings) :— 


‘ Me-e-e-et me once again, 
Me-e-e-et me once again !’ 


(Cat makes a bolt for the door and struggles 
frantically to get out of the room.) 


& & } 


LADY OF THE HOUSE (to famous singer) : 
“Are you going to sing, Signor >” 

SIGNOR SEMINOLINI: “I’m going to zinga 
ze song, ‘ Walza of ze Flowers, madame.’” 

LaDY OF THE HOUvuSE: “Well, will you 
kindly sing it a little fast, as we have just 
organised a dance in the next room ! "—Pick- 


me-up. 
& & > 


WHEN Jenny Lind was in America she once 
attended the Bethel Church in Boston, where 
the well-remembered Father Taylor was pastor. 
The good man, who did not know that she was 
present, was requested, as he entered the house, 
to preach on amusements. 

The sermon opposed dancing, card-playing, 
and theatre-going, but approved music. The 
preacher paid a glowing tribute to the power 
of song, and to the goodness, modesty, and 
charity of the sweetest of all singers, “now 
‘lighted on these shores.” Jenny Lind was 
leaning forward and clapping her hands with 
delight, when a tall person rose on the pulpit 
stairs, and inquired whether any one who died 
at Miss Lind’s concerts would go to heaven. 

Disgust and contempt swept across Father 
Taylor’s face as he glanced at the interloper : 
“A Christian will go to heaven wherever he 
dies, and a fool will be a fool wherever he 
is—even if he is on the steps of a pulpit.” 


bed 


CONRAD BEHRENS, the well-known basso 
of the Metropolitan Opera House of New 
York, stayed in Berlin lately on his way from 
Copenhagen. He had a tale to tell, in sub- 
stance as follows: After he had completed 
his aria at the last one of Trebelli’s concerts, 
a sheriff who had gained access to the artist’s 
room, arrested him on a demand for 500 
crowns, due the Hotel d’Angleterre at Copen- 
hagen. Behrens denied the debt. The lawyers 
of the creditor insisted on immediate pay- 
ment. Behrens was without friends, and was 
unable to satisfy the claim. He was de- 
livered over to the police, and taken to the 
lock-up. He prayed them to take him to the_ 
Pheenix Hotel. They did so with the reluctant 
consent of the creditors. On arrival there he 
procured 200 crowns, and handed them to the 
officers of the law in payment in full of all 
demands, at the same time protesting against 
the claim.’ He subsequently proved to the 
proprietors of the Hotel d’Angleterre the in- 
justice of the charge made against him, and the 
amount was returned to him with an apology. 
The officer to whom he paid the money has 
absconded.— Sum, 
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Giacomo 
Meyerbeer. 
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HE first anniversary of the birth or of the 
death of a great composer is usually 
commemorated by the performance of 
one or more of his works, and this 

solemnity is kept up for a certain number of 
years ; then new men, new ideas spring up, and 
this or that day, once heeded, passes unnoticed. 
For example, Mendelssohn’s birth and death 
day are now less observed than in former years. 
Wagner is all the rage now, and the anniversary 
of his death is the signal for a Wagner concert. 
But in some cases, where such interest has died 
away, there is a revival, and the birth or death 
day is kept with special ¢c/at. This happens 
when the hundredth anniversary of this or the 


other day is brought round by the whirligig of | 


time. On how many composers is this, however, 
conferred? Are there not many whose works, 
nay, whose very name is forgotten, soon after 
their death, and who yet acquired fame and 
fortune during their lives? Near the close of 
this year the centenary of the death of Mozart 
will be kept throughout Europe. Meanwhile 
public attention has been called in Germany and 
France to the centenary of Meyerbeer’s birth, 
and from this we can see how prominent a part 
he played on the dramatic stage. Meyerbeer 
was abused by his contemporaries and especially 
by Wagner, who did not hesitate to call him a 
“miserable music-maker, a Jew banker to whom 
it occurred to compose operas.” In spite, how- 
ever, of abuse Meyerbeer flourished, and made 
unto himself a name, which, in spite of the 
spread of Wagner’s worship, Germany delights 
to honour. 

It is easy to pick holes in Meyerbeer’s works, 
to show that there is often an undue straining 
after effect, that there are inequalities, trivialities, 
that at times the head rather than the heart 
worked, and so on; but his moments of inspira- 
tion, as manifested in certain portions of “ Robert 
le Diable” and “Les Huguenots,” his rich 
orchestral colouring and his wonderful dramatic 
instinct, must be recognised. With all his faults 
he was a genius, and, though born a hundred 
years ago, still lives. 

He first saw the light at Berlin, on September 
$, 1791, and in early life distinguished himself 
as a pianist ; he was only seven years old when 
he played Mozart’s C Minor concerto in public. 
He spent a great deal of time at the pianoforte, 
but suddenly his thoughts were turned in another 
direction. Beethoven too, in early life, aimed at 
becoming a pianist, but deafness stopped him ; 
Schumann as a young man aspired to be a great 
player, but his pianistic career was brought to 
an end by the laming of a finger. Meyerbeer 
was drawn to composition by an enthusiastic 
letter from the celebrated Abbé Vogler, who had 
examined a fugue written by the young musician. 
“Young man,” thus wrote to him the Abbé, 
“Art opens to you a glorious future! Come to 
me at Darmstadt. You shall be to me as ason, 
and you shall slake your thirst at the sources 
of musical knowledge.” The invitation was 
accepted, and in 1810 Meyerbeer was installed 
in Vogler’s house. It was there that he made 
the acquaintance of Carl Maria von Weber, 
with whom he was on friendly terms down to 
the death of the latter. Meyerbeer devoted 
himself zealously to the study of counterpoint, 
canon, and fugue; but soon afterwards he dis- 
covered that something more is needed for a 
successful opera. His “‘ Two Caliphs,” produced 
at Vienna in 1814, proved a dismal failure. 
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The court composer Salieri advised him to free 
himself from scholastic trammels, and go to 
Italy. One might feel disposed to argue 
from this that the study of counterpoint and 
fugue was a hindrance rather than a help 
to any one who intended to write for the stage. 
| That, however, would be a mistake. Meyerbeer 
| probably, like many a clever scholar fresh from 
| his studies, attached too much importance to the 
| Scientific side of music ; and to visit the land of 
| melody was the best advice that could have 
| been given to him. He went there, wrote 
| several operas, and won the public ear. But 
| these easy successes did not satisfy his ambition. 
| His “ Crociato” was produced at Venice in 1824, 
| and then came a period apparently of rest, but 
| probably one of deep thought and self-criticism. 
| Nothing more was heard of him until the year 
| 1831, when “Robert le Diable” was produced 
|at Paris, and Meyerbeer at once acquired 
| European fame. His style had changed, and 
|a German writer justly says that “To the 
flowing melody of the Italian and the solid 
harmony of the German, he united the pathetic 
declamation and the varied, Jiguant rhythm of 
the French.” “Robert le Diable,” with its 
winning Alice Romanza, “ Vanne, vanne,” its 
lively Siciliano, its famous Bacchanale, its sen- 
sational Cavatina, ‘‘ Roberto, o tu che adoro,” 
—and with these we mention only some of the 
chief attractions—had an extraordinary success 
in Paris, and although sixty years have passed 
since it was first heard, the opera, provided it 
be given with a strong cast, still proves a draw. 

Five years after this came “Les Huguenots.” 
It did not at first produce quite as much excite- 
ment as its predecessor, but it gradually became 
more and more popular, and at the present day 
it ranks as Meyerbeer’s masterpiece. The brief 
but forcible description given of it by the writer 
of the article “Meyerbeer,” in Sir George 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
may be quoted. It runs thus: “The splen- 
dours and the terrors of the sixteenth century, 
-its chivalry and fanaticism, its ferocity and 
romance, the brilliance of courts and the 
‘chameleon colours of artificial society,’ the 
sombre fervour of Protestantism,—are here all 
depicted and endued with life and reality, while 
the whole is conceived and carried out on a 
scale of magnificence hitherto unknown in 
opera.” 

After “Les Huguenots ” came “ Le Prophéte” 
in 1849, “ L’Etoile du Nord” in 1854, and “ Dino- 
rah” in 1859. The libretto of “ L’Africaine” 
was given by Scribe to Meyerbeer in 1838, and 
from that time up to his death in 1864 he was 
working at it, constantly touching and retouch- 
ing. In the time he spent over his composi- 
tions, and the trouble he took with them, 
Meyerbeer reminds us of Beethoven and 
Wagner. 

But from the artist let us turn just for a 
moment to the man, and end with one or two 
anecdotes related by A. Body, in his amusing 
little book Afeyerbeer aux eaux de Spa. Meyer- 
beer had presented scores of ,“ Robert,” the 
“ Huguenots,” and “Prophéte,” arranged for 
wind band to the chef dorchestre of the Spa 
band. One day some airs from “ Robert” were 
being played, and Meyerbeer, who was with 
Servais the ’cellist, appeared annoyed. At the 
close of the performance he went up to the 
conductor, Guilleaume, and asked who had 
arranged the airs. “They have been taken,” 
replied the latter, “from the score which you 
presented tous.” “Well,” replied the master, 
“be kind enough never to play from it again ; 
it is detestable.” The composer went to that 
| charming spot, summer after summer, to 
| drink the waters. He was fond of riding on 
| a donkey, and Had several favourite animals. 











Meyerbeer’s donkeys, and his umbrella which 


he always took with’ him when he went oyt 
were as well known at Spa as the maesiy, 
himself. Generally before starting out he 
asked his guide: 

“Henry, will the weather be fine?” 

Henry assumed the attitude of a man on 
whom was about to fall a heavy responsibility 
then looking towards the sky he replied, with 
the sang froid of a great astronomer :— 

“Yes, sir, the weather will be very fine.” 

And the master, smiling, added :— 

“ Then, I will take my umbrella,” 
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ERHAPS no invention in the musical 
instruments of to-day has created so 
great a sensation as that produced by 
the “ Linardion,” or “ Piano-Orches. 

tra.” This instrument can either be used as an 
ordinary piano or organ, or, by ingenious and 
simple appliances, can be made to produce 
music in imitation of a full orchestral band. 

It enables players to perform passages which 
have hitherto been beyond the capability of 
even expert artists on the pianoforte or organ. 
Moreover, by its means, a melody may be played 
in the treble with the effect of a wind instru- 
ment or an organ, while the bass accompani- 
ment is that of a pianoforte or wind instrument, 
and of course vice versd. 


Perhaps one of the greatest charms and ad.. 


vantages of this instrument is, that it supplies 
an orchestra in so many cases where it formerly 
was a needed impossibility. Many pianists 
who love opera or oratorio have been, perforce, 
contented with playing the pianoforte arrange- 
ments of their favourites, but every one knows 
how feeble this sounds in comparison with an 
orchestral performance, and how inadequately 
it represents the master’s ideas. : 

For actual training and professional work, of 
course, it will be invaluable. For singers it has 
the great advantage of accustoming them, while 
studying great works, at once to the orchestral 
accompaniment, and this has hitherto been 
impossible for private practice. To the indigent 
ball giver it will also be a boon. © 

This “instrument of the future” is already 
used in some of the continental conservatoires, 
where it is greatly appreciated. We understand 
also that Dr. Spark invited Dr. Linard to play 
one of these instruments in the Town Hall at 
Leeds. The Linardion is so named after its 
inventor, Dr. V. Linard of Prague; and those 
who have already pianos, and cannot afford to 
purchase another, need not sigh with envious 
longing never to be fulfilled, for any ordinary 
piano can be fitted with the Linardion mechanism 
at a reasonable cost. 

We would recommend those who desire to 
learn more of this wonderful invention to g° 
through the Linardion Show Rooms in Shaftes- 
bury Avenue ; they are well worth a visit. 

M. 





Tue Rev. F. K. Harford is now giving weekly 
recitals of his ‘‘soft music specially prepared for 
invalids;” that on Monday, September 14, 
place at the Westminster Palace Hotel. The matter 
should, however, be tested in another and more 
practical way. Music frequently acts somniferously 
in the case of concert-goers in excellent health 
What we now want to see is its effect upon those 
pain. A man with a toothache would be better than 
nothing. 
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A LECTURE DELIVERED BY MARSHALL: HALL, IN THE WILSON HALL, AT MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY, ON JULY 3, 1891. 


APPEAR before you at your own invita- 
tion to-night in the character of a 
lecturer, a guise which I am ever loth to 
assume, as I am aware that I can lay 

claim to be neither a wit nor a philosopher, nor 
am I able to put ‘beforé you any new truths. 
That you are therefore in the unfortunate 
position of being obliged to listen to me to-night 
for some length of time is entirely your own 
fault, and I reserve my pity for myself. If 1am 
entitled on any other grounds to your polite 
attention, these are that I am deeply in earnest 
in what I am about to say, and the subject of 
which I treat is one which I have loved and 
studied ever .since I attained the power of 
thinking. 

It has ever vexed me to see that art and 
artists are, and I suppose have always been, 
utterly and entirely misunderstood by the 
majority of mankind, to: their mutual detriment. 
And my endeavour .to-night will be to make 
clear to you the reason of this misunderstand- 
ing, and to explain why and what art is. By 
the term art, I should explain, I mean fine-art 
and more especially music. - 

Art, as religion, springs from the pressing, 
semi-conscious #eed of man, and has no real 
existence where this need is not felt. As long 
as man can extract absolute contentment from 
purely materialistic existence, so long as to eat, 
sleep, work, and wive is for him the all in all of 
life, and by the exercise of his physical powers 
(to. use the 4erm in its common signification) he 
is able to exhaust. every need of his being—so 
long will art be for him only an indefinite and 
incomprehensible name, or at most no more 
than a more or less pleasing sensation, a lusci- 
ous sweetmeat an after-dinner glass of extra 
good vintage—altogether, perhaps, the luxury 
most easy to be dispensed with. 

For the man, however, in whom mental pre- 
ponderates over physical energy ; who has in 
him an enduring void to be filled by no material 
means; whose mental activity remains un- 
exhausted, even unaffected, by the most vigor- 
ous struggle for the means or luxuries of 
existence; for such a man. the sensual en- 
joyments of life will. be but unsubstantial 
shadows. Moreover, if his mind be of that 
higher order which is not to be engrossed by 
the constantly changing bubbles of reason and 
science ; if, in figurative language, the heart be 
deeper than the ever easily-satiated brain, life 
will become a weary task, himself the sullen 
slave of fate. His mental energies finding no 
sufficient outlet in the circumstances of his 
existence will make this unendurable. 

That which the artist needs is a new world— 
a heaven—wherein he may pour the long pent- 
up flood of his being. He would find a sphere 
wherein he may be able to realise the utmost 
Possibility in himself. He would set free the 
ideal man which lies fettered and throttled 
within his heart. This sphere is art. ‘The ex- 
Pression of man’s full individuality, which our 
semi-spurious civilisation tends more and more 
to stifle ; the free, unfettered play of man’s finer 
nature, which our apish modern society pro- 
hibits ; all for which the cramped heart greedily 
and vainly yearns, man seeks, and not fruit- 
lessly, in the world of art. Thus the artist is 
born into two worlds at once, and that which 
he lacks in the one, in the other he finds; and, 
{1 truth, art has only existence for those whom 
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the superficiality of life’s conditions leaves 
discontented, for those who crave for some- 
thing beyond that which the present can 
give. 

“ Music,” as Richard Wagner has said, “is the 
realisation of the full capabilities of man.” 
Music portrays to us man as he might be— 
man in the image of God. As we listen to the 
stirring tones of the opening. movement to 
Beethoven’s “Heroic Symphony” we seem 
to see moving before us an ideal hero, the man 
pictured in our childhood’s dreams, full of 
force, majesty, god-like laughter and tears ; we 
breathe in a new world, far from this petty, 
ribald, heartless clod of clay. We experience 
the happy divinity of sorrow, the glorious 
nobility of heaven’s joy. Our hearts swell till 
we become as gods. Alas, there is silence! 
the dream is over ; we are again but bedizened 
mannikins, full of littleness and vanity. 

There is no beneficent emotion possible to 
the human breast which music does not trans- 
figure into divine form. Do you gaze with awe 
and wonder into the starry heavens? In his 
great Mass in D, Beethoven has laid the whole 
universe—ay, heaven and hell itself—before 
your astounded gaze! Is your step the lighter 
that one of earth’s prizes has fallen to your 
share? In the last movement of the A Sym- 
phony, by the same mighty hand, you are borne 
on wings of joy through the air, your very 
heart sings in the luxuriance of its laughter. 
Is the struggle of life hard for you? In the 
“Pathetic Sonata” your might and fortitude are 
amplified, your tussle with fate becomes worthy 
of a hero, a thousandfold redoubled strength is 
imparted to you. 

This need of realising the utmost possibilities 
of his nature it is which makes the man an 
artist ; the need of realising in actual life the 
possibilities in him disclosed by art it is which 
keeps the artist man. To effect this, however, 
is an impossibility until the same desire has 
entered the breasts of all mankind. To kindle 
this glorious ambition is his aim, his work—his 
torture ! 

By an artist, then, we understand one whose 
heart is over-great for its surroundings, and 
which is therefore forced to seek an outlet for 
its surplus energy in worlds less material than 
this. For him can be no complete satisfaction 
here ; the more he obtains the more will he 
require. - Self-love, the pure radiance of a 
mother’s love, the sweet happiness of a wife’s 
love, but lead on his heart to greater and less 
finite ideals. They are insufficient ; he would 
have the love of all mankind, of heaven and 
earth; his heart would palpitate in unison with 
that of the whole universe. Every new object 
which is capable of calling forth an emotion, 
which he may find glorified in art, will be 
welcome to him; hence, there is nought good 
or bad but what has an interest for him. He 
feels himself akin, to all mankind, from the 
criminal to the crucified JESUS. All creeds 
are sacred to him, for they all express the ideals 
of some portion of humanity. All science is 
acceptable, for art itself is but a deeper, further- 
reaching science. All history is welcome, for 
it tells him of the age-long effort of his kind to 
emancipate themselves. Everything has some 
precious gift to bring him, and he is grateful 
for all.. His wide heart knows no limitations so 
long as it can have free play; but this, which 





is possible in art, is impossible in actual life, 
and his endeavour to remove this impossibility 
is fraught with many difficulties. 

The average man passes through life easily. 
He swallows more or less gratefully his two 
or three meals a day; attends mechanically 
and punctually the routine of his business ; 
takes quietly his pipe and toddy; reads the 
newspaper with satisfaction, especially if it 
contain a little gambling scandal, or such like ; 
is deeply concerned in the last cricket-match 
or horse-race, and occasionally yawningly 
wonders what may be “all this fuss about 
Wagner, some long-haired feller that plays the 
pianner.” The generality of mankind are but 
variations on this individual, and are conscious 
of no need which art can supply. _To such the 
world is a very fairly satisfactory institution in 
a general way, not immensely exciting—but 
then, emotion is. ridiculous, not at all “the 
thing, you know”—but interesting enough to 
potter through ; his feelings are so limited that 
anything different in nature to himself is incon; 
ceivable to him. The first interruption to his 
plodding bliss arrives generally at the moment 
when he, as custom so aptly expresses it, falls in 
love. A strange and uncomfortable spirit seems 
then to have taken possession of him. His 
pipe has somehow lost half its soothing power ; 
there is something unsatisfactory even in 
cricket ; business is wearisome. What'on earth 
has happened? His*liver must surely be out 
of order! For the first time his self-sufficiency 
vanishes, a power outside himself as entered 
into him, with perplexing results. He féels a 
craving for something higher and purer than 
what his surroundings can give—he feels the 
artist’s need. It is on record that unfortunates 
in this melancholy condition have even been 
known to try and write poetry—which is looked 
on as the very verge of insanity. At the same 
time, be it noticed, the most selfish man at this 
period of his life will be apt to show greater 
consideration for those around him; the 
harshest nature will betray touches of tender- 
ness ; for once a longing for that which we half 
understand by the word sympathy becomes 
felt ; for once he is in a state of mind in which 
it is possible for him to understand the meaning 
of the word Art. Alas, too often, for once 
only! Soon he marries, burns his poetry, 
buries his head and his heart in his bank-book, 
and relapses into his former self; yet, perhaps, 
a little broadened and ennobled by this transi- 
tory experience. 

Others there are whose intellects require 
daintier nourishment, but whose feelings are 
equally contracted. For them the only object 
of interest in the world is their particular hobby, 
whatever that may be. Among such may be 
included many who confidently give themselves 
out for scientists and “ittérateurs, but who have 
not been able to understand even this much, 
that the science and letters which do not 
awaken the heart are but a vain disease of the 
brain. Never yet lived a great explorer of the 
mysteries of existence, a true scientist, that was 
not at heart an artist. Even the revelations of 


science must be felt in the heart before their 
significance is to be grasped by the intellect. 
Some there are, too, whom nature has gifted 
with an affectionate sympathetic disposition, 
but who are able to satisfy their every craving 
These are nly fortunate 


in the family circle. 
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beings, and from them ever radiates a glow of 
loveliest happiness. Among such is found the 
true woman, who is to mankind what melody is 
to music. Even here, however, art will not find 
understanding, though the artist will not be 
without sympathy. 

Seeing, then, that these good people have 
no need of art, but are contented with their 
meaner lot, why should the artist trouble him- 
self about them ? 

But this contentment is not as harmless as it 
seems at the first glance. It is a subtle form 
of an evil selfishness ; it consists of a closing 
of the heart to all but a few, and sad are the 
results. Humanity becomes divided into a 
multitude of sections, which in their turn 
become split into smaller and smaller sub- 
sections, each of which has its own separate 
interests, which ‘it must attend to even to 
the detriment of others. Hence we have 
countries, nations, counties, families, indi- 
viduals. Hence we have classes and masses. 
Hence we have one half of mankind enslaved 
to the other half. Hence it comes about that 
the mother whose heart swells over the petty 
sorrows of her child reads with regret, but 
comfortable tolerance, of how some poor old 
woman was starved of cold and hunger in 
her garret. Hence we get all the bickerings, 
ungentleness, scandal, hatred, evil-doing which 
every one of us encounters every hour of 
his life, and which tend more and more to 
abase the God-like in us, and to call forth 
the meanest emotions; which make it im- 
possible for us to be as art shows us we 
might be. It is to change all this which 
is the artist’s desire and hope, and this 
can only be effected by implanting in all 
mankind the desire of change; and this 
desire is only to be felt by those who are 
able to realise man as he is, and man as he 
might be. 

It is true the artist has many fellow-workers ; 
indeed, there are few men whose hearts are 
not closed to him more through circumstances 
than nature. Those to whom he appeals 
most forcibly, however, are those who have 
felt, or are feeling, the lash of harsh fate, 
or of an unfeeling world. Many there are 
entirely shut out from the good things which 
enable their fellows to pass through life with 
such placidity ; some are kept down by lack 
of influence and wealth; some for lack of 
education which the selfishness of society 
has withheld from them; some are unable 
to perpetrate the meannesses so often neces- 
sary to become a successful man; some are 
overwhelmed with private griefs; some are 
the victims of the “civilised” system of 
oppression and extortion by which one part 
of the world is maintained in idleness at the 
expense of the rest. All these are unable to 
find vent for their real natures in their 
surroundings, and must either stifle these and 
become as brute beasts, or must seek else- 
where for a new sphere. I suppose there 
are few who have not felt at some period 
of life their own loneliness and the hollowness 
of existence. What little comprehension of 
art obtains in the world is due to this experi- 
ence, and certainly it is the foundation of 
religion, using this term in its common and 
arbitrary sense. Indeed, from the artist’s 
point of view, religion and art are identical. 
The former pictures to humanity a future 
world which will supply all that was lacking 
to us in this one; it points to a great central 
Figure, in whom is embodied all that we 
desire and need, before whose gentle gaze 
shall dissolve the dews which stain our present 
existence. Truly an exquisite poetic concep- 


tion, but one whose beauty and comfort is 





only to be grasped by those who have felt 
that need which is the artist’s motive force. 
Thus the reason that there aré so few religious 
people is precisely the reason that there are 
so few artists..' That which religion’ hopes, 
art realises. Art is the key which opens to 
us that heaven which many regard but as an 
indefinite hope of the future, and there is but 
one condition required of him who would enter 
therein ; this is, that he shall, in spite of every 
fall, never cease to struggle after his ideal. 
For the artist, the unrighteous man is he who 
neglects himself, as he thereby, though possibly 
unwittingly, wrongs others. A man can never 
be really bad, however terrible the mistakes he 
may make, so long as he is striving to become 
better. The world is seldom or never in a 
position to judge a man’s actions. Thus the 
Bible tells us that God reads the /eart, not 
the actions, and condemnation is passed on 
the one that hides his talent and uses it not. 
Shakspeare, in his “‘ Macbeth,” shows us the 
man whose actions have all his life been great 
and noble, but in whom dwells no real love for 
good. What he has done he has done for love 
of self, and when it suits him he is equally 
ready to work evil for his own ends, and ends 
by loving evil for evil’s sake. In “ Faust,” 
Goethe makes the Almighty say that so long 
as man strives he must err; and further, it is 
predicted of Mephistopheles that he will have 
to admit that “a good man, clouded though 
his senses be with error, is no slave to it.” 
Great, indeed, has been the injustice done by 
our eagerness to pass judgment on one another’s 
actions. Well may Mark Antony exclaim, 
“The evil that men do lives after them, the 
good is oft interred with their bones.” 

Everyone, therefore, whose endeavour it is 
to cultivate the gifts bestowed on him by 
nature is a fellow-worker with the artist in his 
effort to set humanity free. Herculean is the 
task. The world has to be led to feel its 
necessitous condition in the first place; then 
it has to be taught the remedy ; and, finally, 
it has to be persuaded to make use of this. 
What is the artist to the world but a raving 
lunatic, making a fuss over nothing—a mono- 
maniac? What does the world understand of 
its Plato, its Milo, Raphael, Shakspeare, 
Goethe, Beethoven? The sure proof that it 
understands nothing of them is, that it is 
as it is. 

Music is the latest developed of all the arts, 
and yet it is, many believe, the most direct of- 
all. Music is able to formulate and realise all 
that man feels, or is capable of feeling ; but its 
language only becomes intelligible to the vast 
majority when converted into living sounds by 
the hand and heart of the artist. Here lies 
a formidable difficulty. Only the artist can 
understand the signs of the artist ; only he who 
has known the same divine discontent and 
need can interpret the inspiration these have 
called forth. And how many musicians have 
felt this? How many take to music, not as a 
priesthood, but as ‘a trade? And what have 
such to do with art? Do you think art and 
religion are to be dealt out like linen, at so 
much a yard? ; 

To render a Beethoven symphony intelligible 
we want an orchestra of Beethovens, or at all 
events of musicians thoroughly at one with him 
in their aims and feelings. Yet is there in all 
Europe an orchestra in which there are even 
half-a-dozen performers who are thoroughly at 
one with the work before them, to whom the 
true rendering of every phrase is a religious 
duty? How many conductors are there who 
have any real grasp of the task before them ? 
Not one in a hundred, not one in a thousand ! 
And yet it is the conductor who has the power 





to fan into life the too-often slumbering sparks 


in his orchestra—for my experience of orchestra] 
players is, that they are ever eager to answer 
any call made upon them, if they know that it 
is genuine ; but their leader must be one whom 
they feel to be in deadly earnest, and who 
knows what he is undertaking. Those of yoy 
who understand my drift will begin to perceive 
the ideal which was before my mind when 
drafting my proposals for the course of study 
in music to be taken by the students at this 
University. You will also appreciate my motives 
in declining to accept the criticism of those 
who evidently were not very clear ‘in their own 
minds as to what they ad require. The artist 
of the future will have to be a very different 
being from the average artist of the past, if he 
wishes to attain that high position to which his 
profession entitles him. 

But given an ideal interpretation of a great 
musical work, how are those in whom there 
dwells no spiritual want to be affected thereby ? 
In music, there is a purely sensual beauty, 
which is able to more or less attract those who 
understand nothing, or little, of its meaning, 
and even while they are steeping their senses in 
its delicious stream, little by little their emotions 
and, consequently, intellects’ are awakened, 
What they began by enduring, they end by 
loving. Unconsciously music summons forth 
the better, lovelier nature of man, which is so 
often suppressed by the artificial conditions of 
life ; a new joy enters his soul, which he ever 
seeks to feed, and spreads a refinement over 
his whole character. 

A brief summary of what has been touched 
upon in this short essay will make clear to you 
the standpoint which, as may be gathered from 
their scattered remarks and writings, such 
masterminds as Beethoven, Wagner, Schubert, 
Schumann, Weber, and others have:taken up. 

Art springs from the eed of man. 

This need is the desire to realise that higher 
nature whose exercise is prohibited by the 
conditions of actual life. 

This higher nature, this individuality, finds 
its full expression in art. This artistic realisa- 
tion, however, of the God-like only urges the 
artist on to its actual realisation in life. 

This is prohibited by the nature of the rest 
of mankind, and by the artificial conditions 
society. 

It is, then, the aim of the artist to show 
humanity in the mirror of art what it is, and 
what it might be. 

For only when each individual shall find his 
happiness in the exercise of his utmost capa 
bilities will humanity become truly free. 

Let the devil sneer at this. optimism as he 
will, Art is slowly but surely fulfilling: her 
mission. Everyone of us here can help o 
hinder her. 

If my inadequate words have enabled you to 
even obtain an inkling of what art means to the 
artist, you will see at once how incongruous it 
must seem to a musician to preside, or even be 
present, at a concert whose programme consists 
of the latest drawing-room ballad, a Beethoven 
symphony, a comic opera air, a selection from 
Wagner, a little ballet music, and so on. That 
such programmes obtain in every concert-room 
is the surest sign of how slow is the advance of 
artistic intelligence. It is a marvel to me whea 
I see even musicians able to endure without 4 
murmur the frivolity of some bravura playtt, 
after having been penetrated by the ineffable 
tenderness of a Beethoven slow movement, 


the manly joviality and freedom of heart of on | 


of his finales. Is there, then, no distinction 
between the artist-priest, the artist-tradesma?, 
and the artist-mountebank? Can the three b 
united in one ungodly trinity? I have ™ 
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objection to the musical mountebank in his 
proper sphere—the world must have its Sul- 
livans as well as its Beethovens—but for 
decency’s sake let him not turn our temples 
into circuses. 

At least, let those who are too indifferent or 
indolent to interest themselves in the higher 
forms of art not withhold such an inestimable 
boon and help from their children. In a child’s 
vivid and pure imagination is still to be seen 
that remnant of GOD’S image which life so 
often tends to obliterate: by art, not as under- 
stood by the world, but as felt by the artist, 
this image may be kept ever pure and undefiled. 





George lsiebfing. 


EORGE  LIEBLING, 

G court- pianist to H.H. the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg, was 
born in Berlin on the 22nd of 

January 1865. He is the youngest son 

of a very musical family. There are 
four brothers Liebling, all pianists ; two 
live in Europe (Berlin), and two in 
America. George studied at Kullak’s 
Conservatory in Berlin—the pianoforte 
with Theodor and Franz Kullak; har- 
mony with Prof. H. Urlean; counterpoint 
with Prof. Albert Becker, and partition 
with the court-kapellmeister, Heinrich 
Dorn. 

In his sixteenth year (1880) he became 

a teacher for the higher advanced piano- 
classes at the Kullak Conservatory. 
One year later he started on his first 
concert-tour through Germany and 
Austria with the violinist Maurice Den-— 
gremont. During this tour he took part 
in sixty concerts. Next summer he. 
played in Weimar before Liszt, whom 
he pleased immensely, and by his special 
invitation he studied: for two years 
with him. Among his fellow-students 
there were the following well-known 
“Listianer”: d’Albert, Stavenhagen, 
Friedheim, Rosenthal, Reisenauer, etc. 

Returning from Weimar he gave his 
first concert in Berlin, in the hall of 
the Sing-Academy, with the Philharmoic — 
Orchestra. It was a very great success, 
and met with approval from both critics 
and the public. His reputation as one 
of the most gifted young pianists was 
thenceforward made, and continued to 
increase during his stay in Berlin where 
he played in over thirty different con- 
certs, so that he became quite the “darling 
of Berlin, and their favourite pianist. 

In the following season he went on exten- 
sive concert-tours through Germany, Austria, 
Scandinavia, Russia, and Switzerland, with 
Arma Senkrah, Teresina Tua, Mierzwinski ; 
and last year he accompanied Nikita as far as 
Siberia and Persia. 

In November 1890 he played before H.H. 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, who named him his 
“court-pianist.” 

His réfertoire is immense. During these few 
years he has played nearly, the whole of the 
musical literature known to the public. Even 
those critics most difficult to please in Berlin, 
Leipzig, and Stuttgart say, that besides his 
splendid performances of modern music, he is 
teally remarkable for his wonderful playing of 
the old classics too! 

Also as a composer he has already gained 
laurels ; the Philharmonic Orchestra in Berlin 


” 





played his Concert Overture and his Orchestra 
| Suite with great success ; Mierzwinski sings in 
| all concerts his beautiful Romance, “ Le sais-tu 
bien,” and Nikita his fgreat Colorature-waltz, 
“Favourite,” one of the most brilliant and 
effective pieces lately written. 

Herr Liebling is now coming for the first time 
to England, and we shall hear him very soon, 
since he is engaged by Mr. Vert as solo-pianist 
for the Nikita tour. This tour will extend 
through Great Britain and Ireland during the 
months of October and November. 
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Ofe Promenade | 
Goncerfs. | 


—:0-—— 
LMOST a month later than usual, | 
Covent Garden Theatre has opened 

its doors for the season of promenade 

concerts which has for long been the 

only music to be heard in London during the 
autumn. On Saturday night, September 12, 
the audience was large, but the house was 
never overcrowded. The arrangements of the 
theatre are practically the same as in former | 








ated these improvements was evident by the 
cordial manner in which Sir Augustus Harris 
was greeted at the end of the new vocal waltz, 
“Old England,” which is dedicated to him. 
In response to continued cries for a speech, 
the manager was forced to come to the front of 
the Royal box and announce his intention of 
making his revival of promenade concerts as 
noteworthy as those of opera and pantomime. 
The only novelty—-with the exception of the 
waltz to.which reference has been made—was 
the ballet music written by M. Gounod for 
“Roméo et Juliette,” when that work was 
transferred-to the Grand Opera from the Opéra- 
Comique. The seven numbers are very grace- 
ful and. charming, and produced a highly 
favourable impression. A _ selection from 
Verdi’s “Aida,” arranged by Signor Arditi, 
who conducted the greater part of the pro- 
gramme, and Jullien’s familiar “ British 
Army Quadrilles,” proved also among 
the most popular instrumental numbers. 
The vocalists were- Miss Agnes Janson, 
Signori Guetary and Abramoff, Messrs. 
Charles Manners and Durward Lely, 
Mdlle.. Daria Farini, and M. Dome. 
The two latter were new-comers. The 
former has an agreeable mezzo - soprano 
voice, and sang with considerable taste 
the Chanson Bohéme from Act ii. of 
“Carmen”—in which she accompanied 
herself on the castanets—and Denza’s 
“Bon jour, Suzon.” M. Dome is a 
young Hungarian baritone, who recently 
sang the part of Wotan in a private per- 
formance of Wagner's “ Die Walkiire” at 
Paris. He was announced to sing a song 
from Nessler’s ‘“Trompeter von Sickin- 
gen,” but the band parts not being 
forthcoming, he sang a Hungariansong to 
his, own pianoforte accompaniment. The 
programme also included instrumental 
solos by the Signorine Cerasoli, Signor 
Tito Mattei, dnd Messrs. Howard, 
Reynolds, and Carrodus. 

Harris has started under somewhat 
different conditions to those which have 
formerly prevailed. As the concerts did 
not begin till mid-September, it was 
obvious. that some difficulty might arise 
jn securing the support of those who 
usually patronise such entertainments. 
Consequently the manager appealed to 
a different class. The gallery is sixpence, 
and for the first time in the history of 
the Royal Italian Opera, grand tier boxes 
(which, on the night of the Kaiser's visit, 
fetched a sum that would have kept a 
poor family for a twelvemonth) can 
now be secured for half-a-guine& a night. 








THERE is a new star rising upon the horizon of 
the artistic firmament, Miss Leonora Stosch, a tall 
blonde with a fine figure and a remarkably expressive 
and pretty face, is only eighteen years old. She 
began her musical education in Washington with 
Prof. Josef. Kasper, with whom she studied for five 
years. For the last two years she has been perfecting 
herself at the Brussels Conservatoire, where she 
carried off three first prizes—one for solfége, one for 


| harmony, and one for the violin. For several months 


past the celebrated Marsick has been putting the 
finishing touches to this remarkable talent. ‘At a 
charming matinée given for her by Mrs. James 
Delprat in Paris lately, she played some of the most 
difficult music for the violin with a tenderness of 


| expression, a brilliancy, breadth and precision of ex- 
ecution rarely attained by the weaker sex. Americans 


years, though more ‘space has been gained by a | can soon judge of her capabilities, as Miss Stosch is 
slight change in the shape of the orchestra, and | to give a series of concerts in the principal cities of the 
the stage has been rendered more comfortable | United States next winter, when it is to be hoped 


and attractive by a liberal supply of easy-chairs | that Marsick’s prediction of a brilliant career may be 
and oriental carpets. That the public appreci- | speedily realised. 
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Dramatis Persona. 


Dr. Morton, Pianist. 
Mrs. Morton, . Violinist, 
MIss SEATON, Soprano, 
Miss CoLLins, Contralto, 
Mr. TREVOR, Tenor. 
Mr. Boyne, . Baritone. 


R. MORTON. I seem to have quite a 


budget of nursery music to-day. First, | 


here are six easy pieces, called “ Early 

Pastimes,” by William Smallwood 
(Alphonse Cary, London). These are nice little 
tunes enough, though, in these prodigy days, I 
doubt whethér there are many children young 
enough to appreciate them. 
described as a “Sketch for Small Hands,” by 
Henry Myatt (Henry Seymour, London), and is 


very much in the same style as the “ Early | 
‘the “Bluebells of Scotland,” and “Caller | 


Herrin’;” but there are one or two which deserve | 


Pastimes.” Then I havea series called “ Album 
Leaves,” by Henry Weston (Alphonse Cary), 
which would be suitable for rather more ad- 
vanced learners. There is nothing to indicate 
that they are intended for children except their 


extreme easiness, and the fact that all notes | 


about which there could be any doubt are 
fingered. The pieces include a Gavotte, a 
Rigaudon, a Kermesse, a Spring Song, a Minuet, 
and a Romance. The Gavotte, like most modern 
gavottes, consists of one or two not very original 
phrases, freely watered, while the Romance 
seems to be entirely composed of finger- 
exercises. For the “grown-ups,” here is a 
“ Legende,” by Oliver King (J. & J. Hopkinson, 
London). This piece might be termed a study 
in arpeggios, which reminds me that if a com- 


poser writes a legend, he ought to tell us the | 


legend in words as well as notes. How are we to 
know what legend a lot of arpeggios represent ? 

Boyne. Don't you always want to know what 
idea a composer had in his head when he wrote 


a piece, particularly in the case of symphonies | 
and sonatas? Half the popularity of the Pastoral | 


Symphony and the Moonlight Sonata is due, I 
believe, to the fact that people connect them in 


their minds with romantic and beautiful sub- | 


jects. If the former had been called the Farm- 
yard Symphony, and the latter the Lamplight 
Sonata, they would not be half such favourites 


‘as they are. 


Dr. M. 1 can’t go so far as that, 
think what a fearful temptation to write pro- 
gramme music would be opened up, if every 
musician were to tell us exactly what ideas he 


had in his head during the process of composi- | 
tion. And how embarrassing it would be for | 
those who had no ideas at all, or very prosaic | 


ones; which would be the case with the majority, 
I fear. But to continue. I have a heap of 
dance-music ; of Waltzes, the “Queen Bee,” by 
M. H. Synge (E. Ascherberg, London) ; the 


“ Melba,” by Charles Stephens (Wickins & Co., | 
London); “ Les Castagnets,” by Ida Chantrey | 
(Charles Reade, London); and the ‘* Moon- | 
light,” by J. M. Palmer (Weekes & Co., London). | 
Of Polkas, the “ Marjorie,” by Eugene St. Ange | 


(Weekes & Co.); the “Hollyhock,” by J. 


Palmer (Weekes & Co.), and the “ Royal Naval 


Exhibition,” by Theo. Bonheur (Alphonse Cary). 
Frankly speaking, I don’t think you would care 


much for any of the batch, though the “ Melba” | 


Waltz and the “ Hollyhock” Polka have per- 
haps the most pretensions to be considered 
attractive. 


*‘ The Holiday” is | 


Besides, | 


Miss Seaton. English musicians never can 
write dance-music. I suppose the fact is, we 
_are not really a dancing nation. Our only real 
national dances are romps, like “Sir Roger de 
Coverley.” I havea tinysonglet called “Pensée,” 
_by George Charton (Nicholson & Co., Mel- 
bourne). This is a setting of the words “ On 
| devrait vivre pour aimer, et mourir de ne plus 
_aimer,” the voice-part being contained in nine 
| bars. The whole song is not more than eighteen 
bars; therefore I must defer any criticism on 
the composer’s merits until I have had a better 
| opportunity of judging them. There isan auto- 


j 
| 


but I am quite unable to read any of it, except 


the signature. Then I have a song in imitation 
| 


_Hopkinson). This is not quite up to the level 
of Miss Carmichael’s most popular efforts, such 
as “From the Red Rose ;” but still it is a plea- 

| sant and unpretentious little melody. Lastly, I 


Grosvenor College Albums (Wickins & Co., 
| London).. This contains fourteen Scotch bal- 
lads, edited and arranged by Cristabel. Most 
of the songs are only too well known, such as 


to be more often heard, notably “ Wae’s me for 
Prince Charlie” and “ Afton Water.” 

Trevor. 1 have here Dr. Parry’s setting of the 
130th Psalm, “ De Profundis,” for soprano solo, 





hanks pcs 

with this is a nice little primer on “ Extempor- 
isation,” by Dr. Sawyer, the organist of St 
Patrick’s Church, Brighton. 
Boyne. | have here two very clever Lieder by 
an English composer, E. Rogers, but published 
in Dresden by Theobald Dietrich. The first is 
called “Klein Amor,” and the second, “ Mein 
Baschen.” There could scarcely be a greater 
contrast than between these Lieder and an 
average English drawing-room ballad. The 


_ former show not only decided originality, but a 


most enviable mastery over all the resources of 


| harmony and counterpoint. The “Klei 
| graph of Sarah Bernhardt’ on the title-page, | sa Siro 


which, by the way, is dedicated to the Dresden 
soprano, Frau Schuch-Proska, is, perhaps, the 


| more popular in style; but “Mein Ba a 
of a vilanelle, called “ Where’s the use of sigh- | ; oh aoe 


ing?” the music by Mary Carmichael (J. & J. 


(dedicated to Herr Scheidemantel, the well. 


_ known baritone) will be the most interesting to 


musicians, the accompaniment alone being 
worth a careful study. The words of both 


_ are lively and piquant (the English as well as 


| the German text is givén), and th i 
hows # Songs of Scotland,” being No. 21 of the & )s the music 


reflects the sentiment throughout in a manner 


only to be met with in genuine “ Tonbilder.” 


There is unmistakable humour lurking in some 
of the harmonies and combinations, and every 


| composer knows how much more difficult it 


1s to express humour in chords than in 
words. 


Dr. M, What a pity an English composer of 


| Such evident talent should be compelled to 
| resort to a German publisher! It does not look 


well for native taste. I suppose few English 


chorus, and orchestra; C. H. Lloyd’s sacred | firms dare risk the publication of anything but 
cantata, “A Song of Judgment,” and H. J. | waltz ballads, unless it be backed by a .well- 


Edwards’ motet for soprano solo, chorus, and 
orchestra, “Praise to the Holiest.” These are 


known name. 
Boyne. Besides, I imagine that the producers 


all three published in Novello & Co.’s delight- | of most of the trash pay for its publication 
| ful octavo edition, and as they have all just | themselves. It doesn’t cost very much,. and 
been performed at the Hereford Festival, I need | they have the gratification of seeing themselves 


| not describe them, as you will have read an 
| account of them in the papers. Dr. Stanford’s 
| choral ballad, “ The Battle of the Baltic,” is also 
issued in the same edition. 
song is a setting of Lord Tennyson’s exquisite 
/poem, “Crossing the Bar,” by C. Ernest 
Baughan (J. & J. Hopkinson). It would be 
difficult for any composer to do full justice to 
such words, which are themselves the purest 
melody, but it must be allowed that Mr. Ban- 
ghan’s music is both thoughtful and sympathetic. 
| By way of contrast to this I may mention an 
| album of songs and pieces for the banjo, selected 
by George Neville (J. & J. Hopkinson). Two 
| of the songs included in this album, “ The Cows 
| are in the Corn,” and “ My Gum-tree Canoe,” 
are also published separately by the same firm, 
| with pianoforte as well as banjo accompaniment. 
Both are set to American melodies, and arranged 
| by George Lovell. The last-named is decidedly 
pretty, in the Christy Minstrel style. 
Mrs. Morton. 1 have no violin pieces to-day. 
I have, however, two new sections of that 
remarkable work, De Fidiculis Bibliographia, 
by Mr. Heron-Allen (Griffith, Farran, Okeden, 
& Welsh), which I mentioned to you some time 
ago. Section IV. contains a Catalogue of Works 
on the History of the Violin, and Section V. of 
| Theoretical Works. What a wonderful book 
this will be when it is finished, and how interest- 
ing to the dilettante! I am afraid the professional 
fiddler has not often much time to devote to the 
bibliography of his instrument. I have also a 
| Music Primer for the use of double-bass students, 
by Professor White (Novello, Ewer, & Co.). It 
is rather funny to see so small a work professing 
to teach so big an instrument. It seems to 


contain a good deal of practical advice, how- 
ever, and | daresay would be useful if studied 
with a master ; the primer has yet to be written 
| that would be any value to the pupil who is so 
| misguided as to wish to teach himself. Uniform 


} 


A very interesting | 








in print. I have also two or three duets. The 
first is called “ Side by Side,” for mezzo-soprano 
and baritone, by T. Ridley Prentice (Alfred 
Hays, London). The music is very simple; 
indeed the accompaniment is quite elementary, 
but the words, by Isabella Law, are rather pretty. 
“Clouds and Stars,” duet for two female voices, 
by Lindsay Sloper (Marriott & Williams), and 
“The World were Dark without Thee,” duet 
for soprano and tenor by Stanislaus Elliot 
(Marriott & Williams), are scarcely of even 
average interest. 

Miss Collins. 1 have a vocal gavotte called 
“The Old Oak Stair,” by Gerald Lane (J. & J. 
Hopkinson). I don’t see that it has much of 
the gavotte about it, except that it is in 
common time, but it is rather refreshing to 
have an old oak instead of a golden stair. | 
have also an album of six songs, issued by 
Messrs. Hopkinson, which contains “ My Love 
and I,” by Ciro Pinsuti; “Looking Beyond,’ 
by Blumenthal; “ Ever since then,” by Gustav 
Ernest ; “ Just as of old,” by W. H. Cummings ; 
“Fortune’s Wheel,” by Alice Grey; and 
“Trusting Yet,” by Joseph Roeckel. Such a 
collection is certainly cheap at a shilling, even 
though the songs can scarcely be called very 
brilliant examples of the manner of their 
respective composers. They are one and all 
intensely sentimental. 





Ervatum.—In last month’s “ Musicians in 
Council,” the song “Safe, Safe, af Home” was 
attributed to Mr. Henry Grey by mistake. 
The composer is Mr. Henry Guy. : 





Tue full band of the Scots Guards, under the 
direction of Mr. E. H. Holland, has been engaged 
to play at the Naval Exhibition, from October 
5th to 24th, 
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HILE reading the répertoire for the 
coming operatic. week the morning 
after my arrival in Berlin, I was 
surprised to see the announcement 

that Mr. Goring Thomas’ “ Esmeralda” was to 
be given “‘zum ersten mal” in Kroll’s Theatre. 
This little theatre is one of the pleasantest 
resorts in the city. Not only is a good opera to 
be heard indoors, but a fine military band plays 
between the acts in the well-lighted gardens. 
The programme for the week in question was 
most attractive, including “ Don Giovanni,” with 
D’Andrade in the title 7é/e,; ‘Fidelio,’ with 
Frau Moran- Olden; ‘Trovatore,” with the 
Brothers D’Andrade; and the latest novelty, 
“ Esmeralda,” with Emil Gétzé, the well-known 
Cologne tenor. 
Hitherto, English opera in Berlin has been 
represented by the “ Mikado,” which is wonder- 
fully popular; so much so, indeed, that the 
Germans seem almost to resent the fact that 
the composer should have wasted his talents 
upon any other class of composition. The 
“Golden Legend” made a very unfavourable 
impression here a fewyears ago. I was curious, 
therefore, to see what would be the fate of 
another English composer of “ serious” music. 
On Wednesday, August 26th, “ Esmeralda” 


RAXTON SMITH, whose portrait we 
present to our readers this month, 
was born at Clapham in 1863, 
and as a lad took great interest in 
the choir singing at Mr. Guiness Roger’s chapel. 
He showed great musical love at an early age, 
and a desire to know and study music in all its 
branches ; he would sit for hours and listen to 
the most tedious quartets, etc., performed by 
his brothers and sisters, as. amateurs, either 
vocally or instrumentally. But he was not 
destined thus early to a musical career, for his 
father took him from college at the age of 
eighteen, and articled him to the late Professor 
E. M. Barry, R.A., to study architecture, he 
having shown some taste in art. He worked 
hard at his new profession, and after a few 
years completed his articles, and after the 
death of Mr. Barry started on his own account ; 
this was in 1884. 





KROLL’S THEATRE. 


was produced before a house crowded in every 
part. . It was not so much curiosity about the 
new opera that brought the large audience 
together, as the fact that a very popular singer 
was about to appear in a new vé/e. The opera 
was given in German, the libretto having been 
translated by Dr. Franz Lange. The two 
principal characters, Phoebus and Esmeralda, 
were sung by Emil Gétze and Fraulein Prosky. 
I may be pardoned for placing the tenor before 
the prima donna, since Herr Gétze was so 
decidedly the “evening star” on this occasion. 
He is an immense favourite with the Berlin 
public, who applaud all his solos with the most 
impartial enthusiasm. His voice is a ¢enore 
robusto of agreeable quality, which he uses 
correctly as well as with true Teutonic vigour, 
and he is, moreover, a capable actor. His 
rendering of the beautiful air in the second act, 
“Q Madchen begliickend,” was particularly 
fine, and I was not surprised that the audience 
insisted upon a repetition of the number. At 
the close of each act he was recalled several 
times, and received numerous floral proofs of 
admiration. 

Fraulein Prosky was fairly satisfactory as 
Esmeralda. Her intonation was faulty at first, 





Braxton 





and like many of her colleagues she uses the 
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The first year was a very hard one, but 
eventually work came to him, and he has been 
interested in some of the finest work in London, 
such as Whitehall Court, the Hotel Victoria, 
Albert Gate Mansions, and many other places. 
During all this time he had been using his 
spare hours in the study of singing, and at 
the age of twenty-one he took his first lessons 
at the Guildhall School of Music under Mr. 
Fred Walker, to whose early training he 
attributes his success in oratorio. He had 
studied two years anda half at the Guildhall, 
when he met Christine Nilsson at a relation’s 
house. She became greatly interested in him, 
and placed him under the care of Mr. William 
Shakespeare, who during the last three years 
has devoted himself to teaching him the art of 
voice production and singing, with that most 
painstaking energy. which every one who knows 





“tremolo stop” too freely. . She.is, however, an 
intelligent actress, and improved very much as 
her nervousness wore off. Fraulein Gadski, 
who filled the part of Fleur-de-Lys, possesses 
so pleasant a mezzo-soprano voice that I shall 
look forward to hearing her in a more impor- 
tant part on a future occasion. The orchestra 
was most efficient, and the scenery effective, 
when the small size of the stage is taken into 
consideration. A quaint minuet was danced 
to Mr. Thomas’ dainty ballet music, which, 
as well as the “Vorspiel” to the third act, 
and a spirited chorus in the fourth act, was 
much admired. Altogether, “ Esmeralda” was 
received with, every sign of approbation, and 
a second performance was announced for the 
following Saturday. 

What the captious critic may have to say on 
the subject is not known at the moment of 
writing, but undoubtedly the impression on the 





general public was favourable. During the 
interval between each act I strolled in the 
gardens, listening with wide-open ears to the 
remarks that were made around me, and on all 
sides I heard expressions of satisfaction and 
delight, to say nothing of surprise that such 
charming music could have been written by an 








him appreciates. It is to Mr. Shakespeare’s 


“ Englander.” 


training that Braxton Smith owes his present 
position in the musical world, a position which 
is every season becoming more secure and 
important. For so young an artist he has 
already risen high on the ladder of fame. His 
first introduction to the London public was at 
the Saturday Crystal Palace Concerts, where he 
gained considerable success at his first appear- 
ance, as also at the Monday Popular Concerts, 
etc. This month he will start on a tour with 


Madame Valleria for the second time, his first © 


tour in the provinces with her last year having 
been very successful. 

It is almost needless to say that, since having 
become so fortunate in the singing world, he 
has found it necessary to give up the profession 
of architecture, though even now his spare 
hours are often employed in sketching. 

He has a large and varied répertoire of 
ballads and songs by Schumann, Schubert, 
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Dvordk, Rubinstein, and others ; but he prefers 
to sing in oratorio, particularly in works by 
Handel, and, of later date, Sullivan’s “Golden 
Legend,” of which he is exceedingly fond. 

Mr. Smith has no time for pupils, being so 
much engaged in concert work; but he says: 
“] have a great desire to teach when opportunity 
occurs and time allows, especially when you see 
what would be a lovely voice suffering for want 
of proper voice production, which is so often 
the case when the breath is not in proper 
control.” 

Without going fully into the vexed question 
of voice production, which is far too long and 
deep a study for a small space, we may just 
say that Mr. Braxton Smith’s opinion as to 
“the right method, is a deep breath inflating 
the lower portion of the lungs, holding back 
such breath by the muscles of the diaphragm, 
and thereby allowing the breath to escape with 
even pressure and regularity.” M. C. 
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We propose to publish in our Music Supplement 
each month, for our young readers, a short piece by 
some one of the great masters, with explanatory 
remarks, which we hope may help them to understand 
and practise with pleasure the beautiful works which 
have interested and delighted generations of earnest 
students, 


HE piece chosen for this month’s prac- 
tice is No. 1 of Bach’s Twelve Short 
Preludes, a beautiful little example of 
this great master’s lighter style. Grace- 

ful and cheerful, it is yet very decided in cha- 
racter, and must be very exactly played. 

The mark *', as will be seen from the 
footnote, is an inverted Mordente (German, 
Schneller), an ornament very often used in 
Bach’s music, as in that of other composers of 
his day. Strike the three notes of the chords 
in the first bar (beats 1 and 3) together, and 
then bring in the other two notes as quickly 
and easily as possible. No stiffness must be 
felt, otherwise the grace notes will sound 
laboured and slow. 

The mezzo-staccato or portamento touch is to 
be freely used in this little study. Each note 
seems to be almost accented by this style of 
touch. ‘The hand should be very loose, and 
almost indolently heavy. 

The semiquaver passages must be very equal 
in both hands. The 4th and 5th bars of the 
second part will require very thorough practice. 

Of course the whole work should be practised 
with both hands separately, and so slowly that 
you cannot make any mistakes. 

For the study of Bach’s music great freedom 
and independence of finger is necessary, and 
the training of the left hand must be carefully 
attended to, as the work allotted to it is not at 
all easy. These Preludes and the Inventions, 
etc., form the best, and, indeed, the only really 
thorough preparation for the study of the Pre- 
ludes and Fugues, etc. 

(For those who wish to go through a course 
of training to prepare them for the study of the 
‘“Wohltemperirte Clavier” and other great 
works of Bach, a very useful book may be re- 
commended, edited and arranged by Conrad 
Kiihner, and published by Litolff & Co. It is 
No. 1742 of the “Collection Litolff.”) 

The usual change of key to the dominant, or 
fifth above, takes place here towards the end of 





the first part of the Prelude, the second part of | 
course beginning in the key of G, and working 
gradually back through A minor;and F major 
to the original key of C. ' 

Do not attempt to go beyond the first metro- 
nome mark, § = 116, until you can play the 
whole piece without a stumble. The second 
tempo, ® = 88, is about the usual rate at which 
this Prelude is played. 

The crescendos and decrescendos must not be 
exaggerated ; they are for the most part very 
slight. 
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T the National Educational Associa- 
tion’s Convention in San Francisco 
some years ago, when the leading 
lights in the educational world were 

gathered together from all quarters in order to 
illumine the supposed darkness of the Pacific 
slope, the musicians had a section all to them- 
selves, and the speech which struck me most 
was one in which the following idea was ably 
developed. “We are making an experiment 
such as has never before been attempted in the 
world’s history; it is no less than the endeavour 
to weld into one all the nations of the earth. 
We have thrown open our ports, and have 
invited the most antagonistic races to enter our 
land, to receive the protection of our laws, to 
join together in a visible unity, exemplifying the 
universal brotherhood of man. How shall we 
fuse these heterogeneous elements together? 
‘By education,’ you say. Yes, but what 
education? Will arithmetic accomplish this 
unification of Poles and Turks, Germans and 
French, Italians and Russians? No—nor 
geography, nor Euclid, nor any other branch 
of science. Unity must come through the 
feelings—through the heart, not the head—and 
the only thing that will effect this is music. 
Song will carry the brotherly sentiment to the 
heart when nothing else will. Therefore 
singing must be taught in all our schools, not 
as a mere accomplishment, but as one of the 
most vital forces in the development of the 
nation.” 

And although this sentiment is not everywhere 
acknowledged, and the educational system of 
America is peculiarly elastic, allowing the 
greatest amount of freedom to the individual 
state and county, yet we find that it is the 
aim of the great majority to have singing taught, 
and well taught, in their schools. 

There is no central authority, as in each of 
the colonies, which definitely lays down what 
is to be taught and how, bui'under certain 
limitations each district does what is right in 
its own eyes. For instance, the town of San 
Francisco adopts the Loomis system (which 
uses the “ movable doh,” beginning with one line 
only, then adding a second, a third, a fourth, 
until the five lines of the staff are complete), 
and the ordinary staff of teachers is responsible 
for the singing. Oakland, across the bay, has a 
lady Superintendent of Music, who gives lessons 
and directs the teachers. I think they use 
Mason’s system—also a “movable doh,” as 
indeed all the American methods are. At 
Alameda, a little farther along the railway line, 
a gentleman has entire charge of the singing, 





but at Berkeley the teachers instruct their own 
classes. Lessons are generally three-quarters 
of.an hour twice a week, although in some 
schools ten or fifteen minutes are given daily, 
and these variations I found in Denver, Chicago, 
Cedar Rapids, Cleveland, Ohio, and elsewhere. 
In many places there is patient and diligent 
work, but I am bound to say that the results 
are not equal to what I have heard in the best 
English schools. In one or two schools in San 
Francisco the prepared pieces were very well 
done, and the part-singing was good. Asa rule, 
the sight-singing was very uncertain, except in 
diatonic progressions, and a flat would generally 
prove a trouble, either being entirely ignored, 
or bringing the class to a stand-still. In one 
school where Tonic Sol-fa was taken up, some 
excellent reading was given after four months 
training, awkward intervals and various acci- 
dentals being taken firmly and accurately, 
This was the best sight-singing I heard in 
America, and no other school I visited attempted 
the same tests, 

Shortly before I was at Chicago there had 
been an interesting combat. The Society of 
Musicians held its annual meeting that year in 
the great centre of grain-growing and pig- 
sticking, and it had been arranged that Mr. F. 
L. Robertshaw, a champion of Tonic Sol-fa, 
and a local upholder of the Staff, were each to 
train a choir, giving only a certain number of 
lessons. Five tests of increasing difficulty 
were written by G. F. Root, a well-known 
American composer, whose war songs were a 
source of inspiration to the armies of the north, 
and were extremely popular in England twenty- 
five years ago. The Staff Notation class 
stumbled badly at the first two, and gave up 
altogether at the third, while the Tonic Sol- 
faists sang all five with very few slips. This 
made a considerable impression upon many of 
those present, but I found it had not materially 
altered the position of affairs. The general 
feeling was much against the new notation, 
although Mr. Tomlins, the leading conductor in 
Chicago (who, by the way, is to be the Musical 
Director at the great Exhibition), used it in 
several of his classes. 

With the exception of West Denver, only the 
Staff Notation on the “movable doh” (or the 
numerals) was employed in the United States; 
but in Canada, Tonic Sol-fa was beginning to 
take a strong hold under Mr. Cringan, whose 
schools compared very favourably with those 
taught upon the Holt method, which previously 
prevailed. 

I did not visit Boston from lack of time, but 
from the report of the Superintendent of Edu- 
cation, published shortly after, the results are 
not commensurate with the time and labour 
expended upon the singing. As far as I can 
remember, his words were, “Our aim can 
scarcely be said to be an extravagant one, as 
all we expect after eight years’ instruction in 
music is, that pupils in the higher classes shall 
be able to read their part in an ordinary hymn 
tune not seen before. A considerable number 
cannot do this.” 

In consequence of the comparative failure of 
the Tonic systems in Anierica, some prominent 
musicians, notably Theodore Thomas, have 
been advocating a return to the fixed doh of 
Hullah, which has been virtually exploded here 
for many years as a means of sight-singing, 
whatever its advantages for vocalisation may 
be. I donot think, however, that this will alter 
the methods of the great mass of the people, 
who are thoroughly wedded to the Tonic 
principle ; and the only way I see out of it is to 
accept the logical conclusion and adopt a Tonic 
notation for all elementary work, as is being 
now done in English primary schools. . 
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this ‘season’s ‘musical life was the | 
Hereford Festival, which lasted from 
Tuesday, Septembet 8, to the follow- 
ing Friday, the rehearsal taking place on 
Monday. This year’s Festival was a marked 
improvement on the previous ones, probably 
owing to the change of conductorship. Dr. 
Langdon Colborne, who died two years ago, 


T HE earliest event of any importance in | 


was succeeded by his pupil, Mr. G. Robertson | 


Sinclair, as organist of the Cathedral. Mr. 
Sinclair is young, energetic, and capable. He 
showed such promise at the age of nine that 
the late Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley took him 
from the choir of Dublin Cathedral, where he 
was a singing boy, and brought him to be edu- 
cated at St. Michael’s, Tenbury. Mr. Sinclair 
must have been something like a “ prodigy,” for 
at fifteen he was assistant organist at Gloucester 
Cathedral, and he had won the position of 
organist at Truro Cathedral, at the very early 
age of seventeen. He has already gained con- 
siderable reputation as a director of amateur 
societies (including one at Truro bearing the 
quaint name of “ The Deanery of Powder Choral 
Association”), and he has spent practically all 
his life in cathedral work. Hereford, unfortun- 
ately, cannot yet boast a choir of its own; the 
local singers had again to be reinforced by a 
strong contingent of the famous Yorkshire 
choristers from Leeds. The programmes were 
improved by the secular concerts being reduced 
to one, symphonies and similar works being in- 
troduced in the Cathedral, and several standard 
favourites being interspersed with novelties 
from the pens of four Mus. Docs., to wit, Hubert 
Parry (whose “ De Profundis” for triple chorus 


_ promises exceedingly well), Villiers Stanford, 


Edwards, and Harford Lloyd. 

On Tuesday, the opening day of the Festival, 
there was a very large attendance, which was 
perhaps due to the presence of the Duke and 
Duchess of Teck, with two of their children. 
“St. Paul,” however, had its own following, and 
the performance was a fairly good one. Some 
of the choruses, it is true, were at first somewhat 
unsteady, but the singers soon settled down to 
their business, and as good a rendering as could 
be expected at a Three Choirs Festival was 
vouchsafed of the chorales, and of “ Happy and 
blessed are they,” “Rise up, arise,” and “O 
great is the depth.” The altos seemed to be 
the weakest section, the best portion of. the 
chorus indisputably being the basses, who were 
largely reinforced by the Yorkshire singers. 
The tenors, who at rehearsal seemed rather 
weak, now appeared to far greater advantage, 
while the sopranos, who were infinitely better 
than at former Festivals, were only second in 
rank to the basses. Altogether the choir was 
far in advance of anything that had been heard 
at Hereford for some years. The cast of artists 
engaged for “St. Paul” could hardly have been 
better. Mr. Santley, it is true, was somewhat 
hoarse, but he sang “Consume them all” like 
the veritable artist that he is; while Madame 
Albani and Miss Hilda Wilson were in the 
fullest possession of their powers. Mr. Sinclair, 
by his excellent direction of the oratorio, won 
the golden opinions of all who were present. It 
should be said that on the entrance of the Duke 
and Duchess of Teck to the cathedral, one 
verse of the National Anthem was sung as a 
solo by Madame Albani, and afterwards by the 


chorus. -In the evening, ‘at the ‘miscellaneous 
| coficert at the Shite Hall, the principal item of 
| the programme was Professor Villiers Stanford’s 
| “ Battle of the Baltic,” which was produced by 
| the Richter Choir in July last. 

On Wednesday, the programme began with 
|a very creditable performance of Mozcart’s 
4 Requiem,” in which the solo parts were taken 

| by Mme. Albani, Miss Hilda Wilson, Mr. E. 
| Houghton, and Mr. Santley. The young tenor 

sang in a manner not at all unworthy of his illus- 
trious companions, all of whom were in capital 
| voice. The choir was in excellent form, and Mr. 
Sinclair confirmed the good impression pro- 
duced by yesterday’s performances, although a 
good many numbers were taken at too rapid a 
pace, and with a certain want of repose which 
is almost inseparable from young musicians. 
It is curious that of all the great composers, 
Mozart, who is always regarded as the incar- 
nation of youthfulness, is the one whose works 
are most difficult to all but mature artists. The 
immortal “Eroica” Symphony completed the 
first part of the day performance. The effect 
of its subline strains in the cathedral can 
scarcely be imagined by those who were not 





present ; those who were will not soon forget 
the impression made by the funeral march. 
The character of the scherzo and the finale may 
have given encouragement to the views of those 
who hold that such works as this are not fitted 
for performance in a sacred building, but few 
could fail to feel that the sublimity of the 
composition was greatly enhanced by its sur- 
roundings. The only actual novelty on this day 
was Dr. H. J. Edwards’ setting of the hymn, 
“Praise to the Holiest,” which first appeared in 
Cardinal Newman’s. “ Dream of Gerontius,” a 
comparatively unpretentious work, which is not 
much too long to serve for a church anthem, at 
any rate at important services or church festivals. 
Seven stanzas, from various parts of the poem, 
have been taken by the composer, and arranged 
into three musical numbers. There is a short 
prelude, after which the first two verses are 
employed as a chorus, the second verse 
practically as a hymn. These are followed by 
a tuneful and graceful soprano solo, sung by 
Madame Albani, while the last three stanzas 
are used as a chorus, interspersed with scraps 
of solos, the first part of the chorus being 
unaccompanied. Dr. Edwards conducted in 
person. Another special item of the programme 
was Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “Te Deum,” which 
was written in 1872 on the recovery of the 
Prince of Wales, and was in that year twice 
performed at the Crystal Palace. 

The -evening performance in the cathedral 
consisted of Sir John Stainer’s oratorio, “Saint 
Mary Magdalene,” and Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn 
of Praise.” The former, which was conducted 
by the composer, deserved repetition at the 
Three Choirs Festival (it was first heard at 
Gloucester in 1883), in spite of the want of 
great power which characterises it as a whole. 
The mocking chorus of Roman soldiers and the 
picturesque passage in which the “ Cor Anglais” 
is introduced to reflect the Magdalene’s desolate 
condition are, perhaps, the two most striking 
and legitimate points in the work. Miss Anna 
Williams sang the part of the Magdalene with 
much feeling and intelligence; Miss Mary 
Morgan was efficient in the difficult music 
allotted to an angel; Mr. Lloyd sang the tenor 
music with all the requisite dignity; and Mr. 
Brereton did what was required of him in the 
somewhat thankless part of a narrator. The 
three artists first mentioned took the solo 
portions of the “ Hymn of Praise.” 

The attendance in the morning was 1257, 
and the amount collected, £202, 2s. 2d. Both 


showed a marked and most satisfactory increase, 
not only above the results of the’ last Festival, 
but above the average calculated upon the three 
Festivals between 1879 and 1885. 

On Thursday morning; the two most important 
novelties of the Festival were given, both in the 
first part ; they were separated by two shorter 
compositions, the motett, “Blessing, Glory, 
Wisdom; and Thanks,” and the “ Benedictis,” 
arranged from a beautiful violin solo by Dr. 
Mackenzie. As the stringed instruments are 
none too numerous, it was an agreeable change 
to hear them in a more prominent way than 
had hitherto been possible. It is a little unfor- 
tunate that, if Bach’s name were only to occur 
once in the whole week, it should have been 
appended to a work which has long ceased to 
be attributed to him by those who are competent 
to form an opinion, © Yet there was no hint in 
the programme that any doubt existed on the 
subject of its authorship ; the only doubt which 
does exist in reality is whether or not “ Lob und 
Ehre,” to give it its original title, is by one 
Georg Gottfried Wagner. It does not needa 
collection of documents to prove to discrimina- 
ting hearers that it is not by Bach. The parts 
of the quartet were sung by Misses Hilda 
Coward and Mary Morgan, Messrs. Fredericks 
and Brereton. z 

The scheme of the new composition of Dr. 

Lloyd, “The Song of Judgment,” as the work is 
called, is briefly this :—A prophet’s lamentation 
is followed by the conviction of sin in the 
awakening conscience, and this, after a prayer 
for enlightenment, by the denunciation of 
idolatry, and ultimately the manifestation of 
the true God. An expression of the confidence 
of faith and a hymn of praise bring the whole to 
anend. The choral treatment of the prophetic 
utterances connects the whole together, and the 
four repetitions of a single chord, a phrase 
which it is impossible not to regard as intended 
to represent the words, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord,” 
form a kind of leading theme throughout the 
work, The first solo, for the tenor, “O Lord, 
how long shall I cry?” shows the strong in- 
fluence of Mendelssohn ; but a more original 
note is struck in the following double chorus, 
“Art Thou not from everlasting?” In this 
and the other eight-part numbers the composer 
shows himself thoroughly skilled in the mani- 
pulation of his material. 
The particular appropriateness of Dr. Parry’s 
new work to the Three Choirs Festival will be 
perceived by all who know that music in twelve 
parts is most usually disposed in three choirs or 
bodies of four parts each. This arrangement 
is, it is true, maintained only for the first portion 
of the new “ De Profundis,” and even there it is 
not adhered to very rigidly. After a short 
and impressive prelude in G minor, an abrupt 
transition to the remote key of F sharp major 
is effected, and the voices enter in their lower 
register, gradually rising into passionate entreaty 
at the word “ Domine ;” a fine passage of close 
imitation follows this, to the words, “ Exaudi 
vocem meam.” From the melodious soprano 
solo, “ Fiant aures tuz,” onward to the end of 
the psalm, the gloomy colouring which many 
composers would have felt impelled to use is 
almost wholly dispensed with. The confident 
tone of the next number, “Sustinuit anima 
mea,” in which the twelve parts of the chorus 
are again employed, though in a new arrange- 
ment, in two groups of six parts each, suggests 
a serene and flowing movement, the climax of 
which is reached in a passage of remarkable 
beauty on a dominant pedal, to the words 
“ Speravit anima mea ;” the number closes, as 
far as the voices are concerned, on a chord of 
six-four, with very beautiful effect. 











sets of figuress like those of the previous day, 





The morning’s work concluded with Spohr’s 
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“Calvary.” More than 2000 persons assembled | 
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carry your friend’s best wishes with you ; but, 


in the cathedral in the evening to hear “ Elijah.” | Nellie, when you are a prima donna, and 


On Friday morning the “Messiah” drew a | 


Signorina Heléna Forsythina, you'll not forget 


large audience; the principal singers were me, will you?” she asked, half playfully, half 


Madame Albani, Miss Anna Williams, Miss 
Hilda Wilson, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Brereton, | 
and Mr. Santley. | 

The Festival closed in the evening with a 
concert of chamber music in the Shire Hall. 
There was a satisfactory attendance, and the 
leading features in the programme were Spohr’s 
Quartet in G minor, Schumann’s Quintet, and 
Beethoven’s Quartet No. 5. In these well- 
known works, the following capable artists took 
part :—Miss Llewela Davies, Messrs. Carrodus, 
Layres, Blagrove, and Ould. In addition, 
vocal solos were given by Mr. and Mrs. Brereton, 
Miss Wilson, and part songs by Mr. Broughton’s 
Leeds Choir. All passed off well, and worthily 
closed the doings of the week. 

The complete returns show an aggregate 
attendance of 7798, or 2100 in excess of 1888. 
The collection for the charity amounts to 
£875, 10s., which, when supplemented by 
amounts paid directly to the treasurer, will 
show a considerable advance on the figures of 
three years ago. 


@Re eriendd. 


By ANNIE MARTIN. 
I. 





rene St henceses 


HE sat in the old-fashioned country 

drawing-room, singing over a new 

S song which had just arrived from an 

old school friend’ who had gone to 

London to study music. Friends at school, 

how different had been their lives after their 
school days were past ! 

Nellie Forsyth, the only daughter of wealthy 
parents, and Annie Grey, daughter of a country 
minister, had sat side by side in their singing 
class, and had sung with fervour and expression, 
each receiving a prize at every examination, as 
Mr. L——, their teacher, could not decide which 
had the better voice. And indeed it would 
have been hard to have come to any conclusion. 
Nellie’s pure, round full tones fell like sweetest 
music on the ear, while Annie’s, perhaps not so 


full as Nellie’s, brought tears to the eyes of her | 


listeners. 

After leaving school, Nellie spent a few 
weeks with the Greys in the beautiful country 
village ; and it was there one afternoon, while 
the friends were sitting alone at the burnside, 
that Nellie confided her future plans to her 
friend. 

“1 must sing,” she said, “and 1 must go to 
London; I’ve quite set my heart on ¢hat, and 
I think it will be easy to persuade papa to allow 
me. Every month I get the I/usical Magazine, 
and it makes me long the more to try what | 
can do, for I fee? I can sing. Could you not 
come too, Annie?” she added. 

But Annie only hung her head, and said she 


sadly. 

“ Never, never, never,” was the reply ; and 
then they went back to the old manse, where 
Annie was to spend a few more months of her life. 

Nellie had only been a short time in London, 
and this song was the first message Annie had 
received. The words had been written to 
Nellie by an admirer, and another had set them 
to music, and the second edition was already 
sold out. The last verse was full of passion, 
and Annie, as she sang it, wondered if love 
would ever come to her, or if any admirer would 
ever write her verses. 

Nellie wrote that she was getting on very 
well; but added she, “It does take the conceit 
out of one having singing lessons; so many 
girls here sing every bit as well as I do.” 

Letters arrived every week; and Annie, as 
she read them, longed to get to London too. 
“Our ways are in God’s hand,” and God was 
guiding her and overruling her life, when her 
father’s brother died, and her aunt, who lived in 
London, begged to have Annie for a com- 
panion, having no children of her own; and as 
Annie had many sisters, all growing up, her 
mother allowed her to go. 

In her heart Annie hoped that she would be 
able to get lessons now; but her aunt was poor, 
and Annie was to teach while she stayed with her; 
so instead of being herself taught, three little 
pupils came to her aunt’s house every afternoon, 
and Annie had to try to drill geography, 
grammar, etc., into their wooden little heads. 

‘Lily, the eldest girl, “fell in love” with 
Annie, and would have her to come home with 
her, and see her “ dada ;” but as the said dada 
had never sent any message saying he wanted 
to see her, she never went. ‘ 

But Lily had so annoyed her father, that at 
last he’ sent a message inviting Mrs. and Miss 
Grey to dinner. The invitation was accepted, 
and Annie was asked to sing. Mr. Lockwood 
was himself very musical, and was surprised at 
the richness of Annie’s voice, but it was hardly 
| that either that moved him so much. He 
| seemed to feel a better man even as she sang. 
| It was not the last visit Mrs. and Miss Grey 
| paid to the Lockwoods. Soon Annie had un- 
| folded her longings to her “/rzend,” as she 
| persisted in calling him; “for how could he 
ever care for me?” she kept saying to herself. 
But he was more than a friend, and when he 
asked her to be his wife, the after- proposal 
caused Annie not a little astonishment. . 

“Be my wife, then all your longings will be 
fulfilled. Go to Italy and get your magnificent 
voice trained. You'll be another Patti; you'll 
outrival her,” he cried in his enthusiasm. 

Annie’s bosom heaved, the temptation was 
great; but she tremblingly told him she loved 
him, and was contented to give up a brilliant 
career for his love. He said no more, and the 
marriage took place some months later, but 
then again he urged her to study, and went to 
Italy, where he bought a beautiful villa in 
Florence, and his wife took lessons. 








too knew her friend would succeed; but that 
with her father’s small income she must give up | 


all idea of ever even having singing lessons, | 
“For you know,” she added, “there is nobody | 
in this out-of-the-way place who could teach me | 
anything I do not know already, and I'll never 
get away.” 

“Tt’s too bad,” Nellie cried, “too bad; and | 
your voice is much better than mine! I know | 
it is.” 

“Well, let us not fight against the inevitable, | 
Nellie, my dear; but go you to London, and | 


It was romantic, unusual ; but,Mr. Lockwood 
was strong-headed and had his way. 

The beautiful expressive voice became more 
flexible every day, and thrilled the hearts of 
those who heard it. Annie sometimes wondered 
how Nellie was getting on; but for weeks, ay 
months, she had not heard from her. . Some 
years passed, and now Mr. Lockwood thought 
the time had come for Annie to make her first 
appearance. 

They returned to London. Quickly Annie was 


engaged to’sing at a fashionable concert. The 
t 





hall was packed from floor to ceiling. She Sang 
the little love song Nellie had sent her so Joy 
ago, and as she sang one might have heard a 
pin fall, the stillness was so intense ; then as 
she ceased a storm of applause broke out which 
caused the very roof to shake, and cries of 
“Encore, encore” rose on every side. Trembling 
with excitement, Mrs. Lockwood returned, and 
sang again ; and again the applause filled the 
hall; men waved their handkerchiefs, and on 
every side, “ Who is she?” “ Hasn’t she a mag. 
nificent voice?” and “ What a lovely woman!” 
were the words we heard. 

As Annie reached the artists’ room, a lady 
was waiting to speak to her. The first words 
she uttered were, “ Well, and so it is Signorina 
Annetta Greyina, instead of Signorina Heléna 
Forsythina.” 

“Nellie! is it Nellie?” and the long-parted 
friends kissed each other. 

“Yes,” was the answer ; “unsuccessful Nellie. 
I might have known better. Soon I felt I'd 
never be more than a kind of amateur, and I 
could not bear it.. I gave up the stage, and 
just sing at home now, where I am considered 
quite a prima donna by ‘ our set.’” 

“Ah, Nellie, zy lines have fallen in pleasant 
places ;” and there and then Annie gave a brief 
account of her life. 

‘* And you are happy?” Nellie asked. “ You 
are going to the stage, you are going to be 
‘loved and doved’ by all men?” 

“I’ve had my share,” Annie replied. “After 
to-night I am determined wever again to appear 
in public, Henceforth my husband will reap the 
benefit of my voice, but never again such a 
hall full of people.” And Annie kept her word, 
nor could Mr. Lockwood change her decision. 
They live very happily yet, and Nellie too is 
married, though she sometimes wishes she had 
been gifted with that magnetic power which was 
Annie’s richest possession. 








A Ghridtmas Garol. 
By Roscogk Moncan, B.A. | 
—: 0 -— 


I. 


To shepherds, in the silent night, 

GOD'S angel came, in glorious light, 
And joyful tidings told to them, 

That “* CHRIST ts born in Bethlehem!” 
That ‘“* CHRIST is born in Bethlehem!” 
Onto the LORD, ye nations, raise 

The choral chant of prayer and praise. 


II. 


Oh, gladly greet the happy morn, 

When He, our Saviour, CHRIST was born} 
From faithful hearts ne’er fades away, 
Remembrance. of that hallow’d day, 

When heavenly hosts did herald Him, 

Amid the choiring Cherubim! 


III. 


That Babe that’s in the manger laid— 
Although by sinful man betray’d— 
Our fallen race shall yet befriend, 
And mercy o'er the earth extend! 

His tender love shall He outpour, 

Till Sin and Sorrow come no more! 





Ir is proposed to found a violoncello scholarship’at 
the Guildhall School of Music as a memorial of the late 
M. Gustave Libotton, who was principal ‘cello pro 
fessor at that institution from the time of its foundation. 
A committee has been formed, and subscriptions may 
be sent either to Messrs. Coutts & Co, or to Mr. R, J; 
Burns, 59 Strand, the honorary treasurer. 
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By K. STANWAY. 
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No. VIL—THE HOUSES THAT TIME 
BUILT. 


ParT II.—CompounpD TIME. 


HEN Old Time had.completed the three 
houses of Quadruple, Triple, and Duple 
Times, he thought he had found ample 
accommodation for all the notes, and 
began to get very impatient to go on with his 
reaping again; but his scythe was not come back 
yet, and a sharp tic-tac from the metronome attract- 
ing his attention, he looked up and saw to his surprise 
that he was counting not two, three, or four, but szx, 
and this astonished Old Time very much. What 
did it mean? 

“Puzzled, eh?” said the Metronome, stopping his 
counting. ‘‘ You didn’t take compound (1) time into 
your calculations, did you?” 

“T really don’t know what you mean. What zs 
compound time?” 

‘Well, that is not so easy to explain, but I’ll try 
and make you understand. . You must know that the 
notes sometimes get very discontented and want to 
be of greater importance, and are quite insolent to 
good old Semibreve. They also begin to abuse each 
other; the rich notes put upon the poorer ones, and 
they even introduce slavery, and lay hands upon 
some very small people whose growth is stunted, and 
who are therefore called ‘dots’ (2), and they make 
these people their servants.” 

“T don’t understand much about it,” said Old 
Time. ‘‘ Why does the Lady Music allow them to 
do so?” 

“You must ask her,” said the Metronome; ‘'Z 
can’t tell; it is my business to count for the notes, not 
to cavil at their arrangement. Well, to continue. 
Suppose a bar of ~ or common time rebels against 
the rules of simple quadruple time, the four crotchets 


I 2 3 4 
each capture a quaver, J oJ J oY oY: 
sometimes the crotchets divide themselves into 


two quavers and join the one they have seized, | % 


ddddaadahdaaae 

“What !”’ exclaimed Time, ‘divide themselves ; 
can notes be divided ?” 

“Yes, all notes have: power to divide themselves ; 
a crotchet can divide itself into two quavers, or four 
semiquavers ; a minim can divide into two crotchets, 
or four quavers, and soon. When notes are in this 
rebellious frame they abandon their own simple signa- 
ture and become compound, as it is called.” 

“‘Humph !” said Time doubtfully, ‘‘I must say I 
wonder such doings are tolerated by her ladyship. 
What sort of signature do they use then?” 

“They multiply their top figure by 3, and their 
lower one by 2. For example, take Duple Time, 3, 
two crotchets in a bar; three times 2 are 6 and twice 
4are 8= §, and this means that the two crotchets have 


each acquired a dot or a quaver, g. @ . Org gg ot 
%¢ ¢ ee o a; this makes six in a bar, and the 
eight, $, is used because eight quavers are equal toa 
semibreve.” 

“Oh, then they do still recognise the power of 
King Semibreve ?” 

“Yes, they dare not go éoo far, and they always, 
even in their worst moods, acknowledge in some 
degree his power.” 

“How does it work in Triple Time?” asked Old 
Father Time. P 

“Just the same, Take 3, which means three 
crotchets, add a dot or a quaver to each crotchet, 
d-d:dudaad Seo o multiply 3 by 3, 
which makes 9, and multiply 4 by 2, which makes 
8, #, and count nine quavers or three dotted crotchets 
na bar. Do you feel inclined to build residences 
for these mutinous folks?” Tay 

“‘No,” answered Time decidedly, ‘I don’t, I—” 

As he spoke he saw a sight that arrested his hasty 
words. Who was it? Such surpassing loveliness 
could only belong to one being; it was the Lady 





Music. herself. She spoke softly to Old Time and 
said, — 

‘* Please find homes for my children’; although they 
are naughty to my good old Semibreve, he always 
forgives them because they are always good to mie. 
Will you?” she pleaded ; and her sweet voice won 
the old man’s heart; and he built the houses straight 
off. 

What were they like? Oh, very much. like the 
houses of Simple Time, only that Compound Quad- 
ruple had twelve rooms on each floor, and Triple had 
nine, and Duple had six. 





PRIZE COMPETITION.* 


A Prize of 5s. is offered for the best answers from a 
competitor under twenty-one years of age. 

Prizes of 3s. 6d. and 2s, are offered for the best 
answers from competitors under sixteen years of age. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED ON ParT II. oF 
‘“‘THE Houses THAT TimMF BUILT.” 
CoMPOUND TIME, 

I. How does compound time differ from simple 

time ? : 

II. Of what sort of notes is simple time composed ? 
Give examples in duple, triple, and quad- 
ruple times, 

III. Of what sort of notes is compound time com- 
posed? Give examples in compound triple, 
1? and 4% times. 

IV. How do you convert simple time into com- 
pound time? Give three examples. . 

V. How do you convert compound time. into 
simple time? Give three examples. 

VI. What are ‘‘dots.” 


VII. What effect has dots upon the notes they | 


follow ? 


VIII. Give equivalents in semiquavers of the follow- | 


ing— g... eure ow 


IX. Correct errors in the following bars, and say to | 


what class of time each belongs :— 
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ConpDITIONS, 

1. The foregoing questions to be answered as 
clearly as possible, each to be numbered in proper 
order. 

2. The competition papers must be sent on or 
before Monday, October 19, to Competition Editor, 


Magazine of Music Office, 29 Ludgate Hill, London, | 


E.C. 

3. The answers must be written legibly on one 
side of the paper only, and be accompanied’ by a 
certificate, as follows, from the teacher or parent of 
candidate. 

4. Answers must not be copied from a book, but 
must be written from memory only, and postage 
must be fud/y paid. 

CERTIFICATE. 

** I certify that this paper is the sole work of and 
was done in my presence from memory, and without 
the aid of any notes or book of any sort, by [com- 
petitor’s full name here to be inserted], and that his 
or her age is correctly stated.” 

Names of successful candidates will appear in our 
December Number. 





THE last of the year’s Festivals will be that of Bir- 
mingham, the London rehearsals for which began 
under Dr. Richter’s direction on September 27. 





* The Magazine of Music Pictorial Pianeforte Tutor, 
price 5s., is the text-book that should be used by competitors. 





Gorredpondence. 
( 70 the Editor at itis of Music.") 


HEYGATE VILLAS, 37 GOPSALL STREET, 
10th September 1891. 


EAR SIR,—Allow me through the columns 
of your most interesting Magazine to say a 

few words respecting your ‘‘ Marvellous” 

Pictorial Tutor, a copy of which you 
kindly forwarded me a few weeks ago, The first 
thing is that it undoubtedly supplies a long-felt want. 
It is not only a valuable instructor, but a ‘‘ thoroughly 
interesting book” from beginning to end for the 
young student. I have found as a rule that, with the 
ordinary class of Tutor, the student is very glad to 
see the back of it, but with such a Tutor as yours 
it is bound to be the contrary. 

The pictorial scales are a very valuable item ; also 
pp- 14 and 15 on ‘‘ Hand Positions.” : 

To an advanced pupil, what can be more valuable 
than the ten chapters on. Rubiostein’s reading of 
Bach? and, above all, the two things which makes 
your Tutor not only interesting but ‘doubly valuable” 
is the admirable selections given for the student's 
practice. In this.alone it by far excels any other 
Tutor I have ever seen, In conclusion, I sincerely 


professionals, and as far as: my.own humble opinion 
may have any weight I shall heartily. recommend it 
on every possible opportunity, and in addition use it 
for my own pupils. The illustrations and the book 
as a whole are excellent, and a valuable addition to 
the library of any musical student. -Hoping these 
few remarks may lead to others adopting it, I have 
' the honour to remain, faithfully yours, 

T. H. Spiers, 
Organist of Enderby Parish Church. 
Member. of the National Society of 
Professional Musicians, 
j Local Representative, London College 
of Music. 





ROMANCE AND REALITY. 
| (Zo the Editor of the ‘‘ Magazine of Music.”) 


Sirn,—To Mr, Chater it does not matter how the 
| greatest of past teachers taught, nor what the best 
singers then did. If he thinks differently, they 
were false to Nature, and were not ‘‘sensible people” ! 
| They were not vain, and did not think, because they 
| saw one side of Nature, Nature had but one side. 
| Sandow takes two inspirations through the open lips 
| and then another, or at least half another, then com- 
presses the held breath by drawing in the abdomen 
before giving an exhibition of his strength. Foot- 
| racers always breathe through the mouth when 
running, so do football players when playing, So do 
dogs at violent play. Birds always breathe through 
the open mouth in full song. But let us take Mr 
Chater’s own book and turn to p. 95. We find the 
lips left open by the vowel e ‘‘ me,” and one has only 
to depress the tongue to have enough breath taken 
in on the crotchet rest to go on in strict time. If 
Mr. Chater closes his lips and breathes through the 
nose, he will either come in behind time or he must 
possess exceptionally large and abnormally developed 
nostrils ; but when I write I do not write of curi- 
osities of nature, but of general principles of the 
race.—Yours faithfully, CHARLES LUNN, 











Mr. MAUREL, it appears, claims the right to take 
part in the Covent Garden season next year, Sir 
Augustus Harris has, it is said, signed a three years’ 
contract with him, which, of course, would settle the 
matter. Mr. Maurel will return to England soon, 
to hold a “conference ”’—or, rather, to deliver a 
lecture—either at St. James’s Hall, or at one of the 
theatres, in partial explanation of his new theory 
of voice culture. Until that theory is officially Jaid 
before the world, it would be idle to discuss details, 
the more especially as the eminent baritone says he 
will entirely upset most of the existing ideas in regard 
to voice production and training. 


hope that it may soon be adopted by the majority of — 
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Mudie in> Austrafia. 
[From Our Own CORRESPONDENTS. ] 
meee! OO one 
SYDNEY. 
HE month of July has been a busy one in 


Sydney, so far as music ‘is concerned, The | 


concerts of Sir Charles and Lady Hallé 
were a phenomenal success, the series of 
ten performances being attended by not less than 
30,000 persons, Sir Charles Hallé has expressed 
himself as highly gratified at the attention with 


which the performances of Lady Hallé and himself | 
have been listenedto. Maile. Filliinger and Madame | 
Marian Burton have also met with a due meed of | 


appreciation. 


Our new city organist, M. Wiegand, is now | 


giving his first series of twelve recitals. He has been 


received with much applause by the public, and his | 
executive | 
powers have been fully recognised by the press of | 


masterly performance and_ exceptional 


Sydney. 
On July 14th a very successful concert was given 


by the Sydney Liedertafel, under the direction of | 
their talented conductor, Mr. J. A. Delaney. The | 
performed were Dudley Buck’s | 


principal works 
setting of ‘‘ The Chorus of Spirits and Hours” from 
Shelley’s ‘‘Prometheus Unbound,” and 
Tyrol” by Ambroise Thomas. 


violinist), Madame Amelie Phillips (a Hungarian 
soprano), and Mr. John Prouse (a basso-cantante, 
well known in New Zealand); each made their first 
appearance before an Australian audience. 


On July 23rd, M. Henri Kowalski, in conjunction | 
with the Sydney Choral and Orchestral Society, gave | 


a performance, for the first time in Sydney, of 
Gounod’s early oratorio ‘‘ Tobias.” The principal 


solos were sung by Miss Colbourne Baker, Mrs. | 
Riley, Mr. Austin T. Craven, and Mr. J. | 


F. J. 


Prouse ; the accompaniment being supplied by Mr. | 
E. J. Massey (organ) and Miss Joyce Carnaby (piano- | 


forte). M. Kowalski played with great brilliancy 
the solo part in Herz’s 6th Concerto for pianoforte, 
orchestra, and chorus, and also conducted Joncier’s 
Chinese chorus ‘‘Li Tsing.” M. Poussard, M. 
Deslouis (baritone), and Miss Naylor (accompanist) 
also took an important part in the concert. 


MELBOURNE. 

On Wednesday afternoon, July ist, the sixth of 
the Melbourne Popular Concerts was given in the 
Masonic Hall, the programmeincluding Mendelssohn’s 
(Juintet in B flat, finely played by Messrs. Max Klein, 
Schrader, Zerbini, Jager, and Howard, and Mozart's 
(Juartet in G minor for piano and strings. Signor de 
Beaupuis, who was the pianist of the day, gave a 
rather disappointing performance of Beethoven's 
** Sonata Appassionata,”” Miss Miranda sang songs 
by Schubert and Mendelssohn. This concert con- 
cluded the series. The director, Mr. Max Klein, 


encouraged by the success of these concerts, announces | 


another season to commence on September 2nd. 

The Metropolitan Liedertafel, conducted by Mr. 
Julius Kerz, gave one of their pleasant smoking 
concerts on Monday evening, July 8th. The concert 
was chiefly remarkable for the splendid singing of the 
Liedertafel in the Bacchus chorus from Mendelssohn’s 
‘Antigone,’ and the excellent performance by 
Messrs. Klein, Schrader, Zerbini, and Howard of a 
Haydn Quartet and the variations from Schubert's 
Quartet in D minor. 

The concerts of the Victorian Orchestra terminated 


on Saturday afternoon, July 18th, and there is at | 


present little hope that the orchestra will be carried 
on, as there is again a large deficit. For the failure 
of the orchestra scheme there are several reasons. 
The fact that the concerts were continued all through 
the year (our public do not want symphonies when 
the thermometer is in the nineties), the ridiculously 
low charges for admission, and the apathy displayed 
by the conductor, Mr. Hamilton Clarke. The last- 
named gentleman, who is leaving for England early 
next month, had a benefit concert at the Town Hall 
on July 21st. The event came very near to being a 


“The | 
The Society was | 
assisted by Mons. Horace Poussard (a Sydney | 


| 
| fiasco; the orchestra and the audience was very small 
| indeed. 
Mr. Ernest Hutcheson gave concerts on the 18th 
| and 20th July, assisted by Miss Sara Lewis, Mr. 
Armes Beaumont, and Signor Buzzi .as vocalists. 
The young pianist was admirable in pieces by 
Mendelssohn, but his performances of Chopin and 
| Rubinstein left much to be desired in the matter of 
| expression. i 
Sir Charles and Lady Hallé commenced a series 
of farewell concerts on July 25th, and on the after- 
noon of the 27th gave a matinée in aid of the 
sufferers by the recent floods. 
The concerts have been well attended, and the 
| public as enthusiastic as ever. 


ADELAIDE. 

The Adelaide String Quartet Club was founded in 
1880, and its concerts were continued until 1885. 
It has now been re-organised, and the first concert 
of the new series was given on July 9th. Herr 
Heinicke, Mr. Grigg, Mr. Quinn, and Herr Vollmer 
played Beethoven’s String Quartet in C minor, and 
Schumann’s Pianoforte Quartet was also given in 
| conjunction with Herr Reimann. Herr Heinicke 
| played Handel's Sonata for Violin in A major. Miss 
Guli Hack, A.R.C.M., was the vocalist. 

A performance of Haydn’s ‘‘ Seasons” was given 
by the Philharmonic Society, under the direction of 
Mr. C. J. Sharp, with orchestra and a chorus of 200 
| voices. Miss Guli Hack, Mr. Marcus, and Mr. R. 
Holder were the principal vocalists. 


BRISBANE. 

The Brisbane Musical Union gave their second 
| concert of the ninteenth season on July 9th. The 
| choir and orchestra, numbering 200 performers, 
| under the baton of Mr. Seymour Dicker, gave a 
very creditable rendering of Dvorak’s ‘‘ Stabat 
| Mater” for the first time in Queensland; the 
orchestra was led by Mr. R. T. Jefferies, the pro- 
| moter of the Society, who resigned the conductorship 
some years ago. The principal soloists were Mrs. 
Kelley, Miss Francis, Mr. Edwin Gregory, and Mr. 
| A. R. Ohman. 

The Liedertafel concert, under the newly-elected 
| conductor, Mr. Calflisch, was a decided success, 
| and served to bring forward a promising young 
pianist (Miss Fitzgerald), who gave a careful render- 
ing of Mendelssohn’s B minor Rondo Capriccioso 
with orchestral accompaniment. Mrs. Gilbert Wilson 
and Miss O’Reilly gave valuable assistance, 

Another very successful sacred concert has been 
given at St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, at which 
| Mr. S. G. Benson’s organ solos were much 
appreciated. It is pleasing to note how much the 
taste for organ music has increased since the first 
series of organ recitals was given by Mrs. W. G. 
Willmore at the Wickham Terrace Presbyterian 
Church in 1888. This has culminated in the desire 





| for a large organ in a secular building. 


Messrs. Henry Willis & Sons, of London, are now 
constructing a magnificent four-manual instrument, 
according to a specification drawn up by Mr. W. G. 
Willmore, to be erected in the new Exhibition. 

Last, but not least, come the Monday Popular 
Concerts, given on the same lines as the concerts 
bearing the same name in London. Mrs, 'Willmore, 
Mr. Jefferies, and his talented daughters (who have 
recently returned from a long course of study in 
England) are to be warmly commended for their 
spirited efforts to popularise high-class chamber music. 
It must be gratifying to the promoters to notice the 
steady growth of intelligent interest taken in such works 
as Schumann’s Quintet and Quartet, Rheimberger’s 
Quartet in E flat, Mackenzie’s Quartet in E flat, 
Beethoven’s String Quartet in C minor, ‘‘Waldstein” 
Sonata, ‘‘ Kreutzer” Sonata, Sonata in A flat, Op. 
26, etc. etc. 





WHEN Madame Patti made her début at Covent 
Garden Theatre, thirty years ago, she received £100 
per month, In 1870 she was paid £80 per night, 
and in 1873 200 guineas per night was her fee. In 
1883, during her American tour, she received 41000 
per night. On her last visit to the United ,States, 
Madame Patti was paid a minimum fee of £1000 a 
night, plus half the gross receipts over and above the 
sum of £2000. 
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COMING MUSICAL EVENTS. 

HE musical season in Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
will’ soon ‘be ‘in ‘full swing, and from the 
preliminary -lists of approaching concerts 
will, I. think, exceed in excellence the 

splendid season we had last year. To commence 
with, I will mention the’ ‘four ‘important: concerts 
announced by the Chamber Music Society for the 
following dates :—11th November and'15th December 
1891 ; 22nd January and 17th March 1892. At the 
first concert the programme will inelude a quartet 
by Brahms in C minor, Schumann’s ‘‘ Marchener- 
zahlungen,” and -Beefhoven’s Septet in E flat. The 
artists for this concert will be the members of the 
Musical Guild, who hold a good reputation here, 
The committee report that ‘they have observed 
with regret that during the whole period of the 
Society’s existence, no instrumental concerted work 
from the pen of a British composer has been per 
formed at any of their concerts,” and consequently 
they have arranged with Dr. C. V. Stanford to com- 
pose a new string quartet specially for the Society, 
The first performance of this new quartet (in G, 
Op. 44) will take place on Friday, 22nd January next, 
by the artists recommended by the composer :— 
Messrs. Gompertz, Inwards, Kreuz, and Ould, who 
played at the Cambridge Chamber Concerts and in 
London last season with great success. 

Sir Charles and Lady Hallé, and a leading violon- 
cello player, will attend for the second concert, and 
Herr Joachim, Signor Piatti, and Miss Fanny Davies 
(pianiste), for the fourth. The Society have done 
excellent work in the past, and I wish them every 
success in their coming and future seasons. 

Messrs. A. Hirschmann are to the fore again this 
season in providing high-class concerts, the most 
important of their fixtures being as follows :— 


September 29. Invitation Concert by Miss Clara 


Herbert (pupil of Xaver Scharwenka and Felix — 


Dreyschock, Berlin), assisted by Miss Dora Herbert, 
Miss Eleanor Burnett, and Mr. J. H. Beers (solo 
violin). Afternoon at three o’clock. 

October 6. Concert by Miss Maud May, A.R.C.M., 
assisted by Miss Donkersley, A.R.C.M., Mr. W. H. 
Squire, A.R.C.M., violoncello, and Mr. W. H. 
Wing, vocalist ; Mr. J. M. Preston, accompanist. 

October 8. Concert by Miss Frances Simpson, 
assisted by M. L. Duloup, solo violinist (of Madame 
Nilsson’s Continental Tour), Miss Hall, mezzo- 
soprano, and Mr. Fred Mace, tenor. 

October 21. Police Concert. Madame Albani, 
Miss Girtin-Barnard, contralto (Monday Pop. Con- 
certs), Madame Amy Sherwin (prima donna, Carl Rosa 
Company), Master Jean Gerardy (the wonderful boy 
’cellist), M. Eugene Ysaye (the great Belgian violinist), 
M. Benno Schonberger (pianist). Accompanist, Mr. 
Waddington Cooke. 

October 23. Concert by the eminent Spanish 
violinist, Senor Sarasate and Madame Barthe Marx. 

November 3. Mr. J. H. Beer’s First Chamber 
Concert. 

November 13. Concert by Mr. Frederick Spencer, 
assisted by Mr. Laurence Kellie and others. 

November 18. Dr. Rea’s Choir, First Concert, 
Gounod’s ‘* Redemption.” 

November 16-21 (inclusive). Miss 
Detchon—Musical and Lyrical Recitals. 

December 4. Piano and Vocal Recital by Her 
and Madame Stavenhagen. 

December 22, Mr. J. H. Beer’s Second Chamber 
Concert. 

January 26. Mr. J. H. Beer’s Third Chamber 
Concert. 

Of course this does not include a// the important 
engagements, but with such a splendid array before 
us for the ofening, this season ought to prove to be 
the most successful one we have had in Newcastle; 
it will certainly be one of the most interesting, and | 
trust that the efforts of all who are instrumental # 
providing us with so much good music will b¢ 


Adelaide 


attended by the success they most decidedly deserv — 


F. T. 
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Mudie. in Glasgow. 
—-0.— 

YE different musical associations are now 
busy getting matters put into shape for the 
forthcoming season. 

The first in importance is the Choral 
Orchestral Scheme, under the management ofthe 
Choral Union, beginning early in December and 
ending in March. Among the novelties promised 
is the first performance of MacCunn’s ‘‘ Queen 
Hynde of Caledon,” the words of which are taken 
tom Hogg’s ‘‘Queen’s Wake.” This work was 
originally intended for the last Norwich Festival, 
but was not ready in time. The orchestra this 
season, under Mr. Manns, will be augmented to 
eighty-five performers, and we are promised per- 
formances equal to those given at Sydenham. The 
series will consist of three Choral and seven Orches- 
tral, and three Chamber Concerts by the Joachim, 
Ysaye, and Lloyd parties respectively ; also popular 
Orchestral Concerts every Saturday evening. Messrs. 
Paterson, Sons, & Co., have made arrangements 
with Sarasate, Madame Marx, Herr Stavenhagen, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Black—the lady being 
better known as Madame Zoé Caryll, a celebrated 
pianist; and last but not least there will be three 
performances by Hallé’s orchestra in February and 
March. Messrs. Muir, Wood, & Co. have in hand 
the Nikita party in October, including Madame 
Belle Cole, Geo. Liebling, pianist; Mons. Gillet, 
‘cellist, and the Meister Glee Singers; and to follow 
with Paderewski, and in November Signor Albinez, 
Sefior Arbos, and Herr Popper. The Glasgow Quartet 
will give the usual eight subscription concerts; M. 
Maurice Sons, first violin. The Abstainers’ Union 
Concerts opened on the 19th September, Miss Amy 
Sherwin and Durward Lely being the principal artists. 
The Glasgow Select Choir gave their first concert 
on the 26th ult., the programme included Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘* Lorelei,” with orchestral accompaniments, 
and a selection of glees and part songs. j 
The Athenzeum School of Music opened on the 
14th ult., and promises, as fay as number of students 
goes, to be a very successful season. 





Mr. ferdinand Sraeger. 


_, o ° 
E regret to record the death of this well- 
known musician, which took place on 
Wednesday, September 2, in London. 
Mr. Praeger had for some time been in 
failing health, and his advanced age, seventy-six, 
forbade any sanguine hopes of his recovery. Born at 
Leipzig, he was originally intended for the Church, 
but he quickly evinced musical and literary tastes, 
and as a boy-violoncellist attracted some notice. He 
then studied the pianoforte, and speedily developed 
into an excellent player. In 1834 he came to this 
country, where he remained henceforward, and became 
highly esteemed as a teacher. His literary labours 
were also considerable, and from 1842 until his death 
he was London correspondent of the Neue Zeitschrift 
fir Musik, He translated Naumann’s History of 
Music, and lectured extensively on musical subjectf. 
As a composer, Praeger was more prolific than 
inspired. He has left behind a mass of compositions, 
including nearly sixty sonatas and quartets, two 
unfinished operas, and many orchestral works. Some 
of his symphonic poems have been heard at the 
Crystal Palace and elsewhere, and gained attention 
as the work of a very clever musician, whose sympa- 
thies were evidently with the modern school. He 
was one of the earliest to recognise the genius of 
Wagner, and from 1844 until the master’s death he 
Was on terms of close intimacy with him. It was at 
Praeger's house that Wagner resided when he came 
'o London to conduct the Philharmonic Concerts in 
1855, and he has left unpublished a volume of Wag- 
Rerlan reminiscences which cannot fail to prove 
interesting, 
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furnished almost entirely by the performances 
of the Bristol and Clifton Public ‘Band, 


evening concerts in the Zoological Gardens, and 
towards the end of August a special concert took 
place in Colston Hall. As a rule, all the perform- 
ances were well attended, and, musically speaking, 
they were certainly very successful. The appoint- 
ment. of our foremost local violinist, Mr. Theodore 
Carrington, to the post of conductor, has given 
general satisfaction, and his good judgment in 
arranging the programmes has been much appreciated. 
The financial statement will not, perhaps, be very 
cheering, but the balance may not be, after all, far on 
the wrong side, and there is every reason to believe 
that the services of the band will. be retained for next 
year, Mr. Carrington. continuing to act as its con- 
ductor. if 

The early date at which I write prevents my giving 
a detailed forecast of the events of the coming musical 
season, At present few, if any, of the various 

musical bodies have reassembled, and many have 
not yet decided upon the works to be studied. 
There are, however, signs of increased activity visible 
in many quarters, and one or two new ventures are 
to be started, one of the most prominent of which is a 
Junior Orchestral Society to be formed in connection 
with the Society of Instrumentalists, for the special 
benefit of young beginners. The music chosen for 
study will be very simple, and there is no standard of 
capacity requisite for admission. Mr. G. Riseley has 
kindly offered to conduct the Society, which will thus 
be secured the advantage of efficient teaching. 

Weare looking forward to a really-fine performance 
of Haydn’s ‘‘Creation” towards the end of the 
present month, for which Mr. G. Riseley’s forces of 
band and choir are mainly responsible. At the 
request of Mr. John Harvey, Mr. Riseley undertook 
to organise the concert, which is to be given for the 
benefit of the Orphanage at Knowle. H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh has graciously consented to visit 
us again on this occasion, and to take for the second 
time the position of leader of the orchestra. In 
the matter of soloists we are also to be greatly 
favoured, for Madame Albani has generously given 
her invaluable services, and the tenor and bass solos 
are entrusted respectively to Mr. E. Lloyd and Mr. 
Santley. The doubtful policy of extremely high- 
priced seats has been adopted, with what result will 
be apparent later on. 

A very interesting concert is announced by Mr. 
Dan Rootham for the evening of the gth inst., when 
both present and former pupils of the Koyal Academy 
and of the Royal College of Music will be heard. 
Miss Mabel Rootham, who won the Bristol Scholar- 
ship at the latter institution two years ago, will appear 
as a pianist, and will doubtless give evidence of the 
excellent training she has received. 

Of serial concerts there will be no lack. The 
scheme of the Monday Popular Concerts Society is 
not yet fully developed, but it is settled that four 
concerts shall be given before Christmas, thus once 
more affording our citizens the opportunity of hearing 
orchestral music of the highest class competently 
performed. Mr. Riseley will again occupy the post 
of conductor. Miss Mary Lock will continue her 
popular Chamber Concerts, giving as usual four 
during the season, at which she will be assisted by the 
same artists as in former years. 

The Madrigal, Orpheus Glee, and Bristol Glee- 
men’s Societies will give their annual ‘‘ Ladies’ 
Nights” as usual, 

Organ recitals will take place at Colston Hall 
on Saturday evenings, and on the first Thursday 
afternoon in each month, given by Mr. George 
Riseley. 

The Bristol Society of Instrumentalists will meet 
weekly for rehearsal during the winter months, as also 
will the Redland Orchestral Society, and the numerous 
parish choral bodies. The Bristol Festival Choir will 








be meeting again shortly, and next month I shall be 


of Magic. 





| able to speak more definitely of their intended 


| 


concerts, 1) 
A charming series of classical chamber concerts is 


| in prospect, given jointly by Miss Florence Eyre and 


HE musical’ record of the past two monthsiis | 


Signor Darmaro, both resident amongst us. The 
first of these takes place in November, and will be 


| more fully noticed in my next letter. 


Daily open-air concerts have been given in | 
various parts of both Clifton and Bristol, weekly | 


It is to be hoped that M- Paderewski and Herr 
Stavenhagen..will include Bristol in their English 
tours, for there is often a dearth of pianoforte recitals 


| here, which is often lamented, and which is the more 








curious, as an announcement of the kind almost 
invariably draws a large and enthusiastic audience. 
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ROMINENT among the summer musical 
entertainments during the past few weeks 
have been the splendidly attended concerts 
on the Clarence Esplanade Pier, where in 
addition to the orchestral music supplied by both 
Royal Marine and Line Regimental Bands the follow- 
ing artists have sung :—Mmes. Clara Samuel, Isabel 
George ; Mdlles. Vagnolimi, Noemi Lorenzi, Mere- 
dyth Elliot, Sarah Berry ; Messrs. Edwin Houghton, 
Henry Piercy, Arthur Taylor, T. W. Page, and the 

African Native Choir. 


* * * 


ON the South Parade Pier, Mr. W. H. Burgon’s 
Operatic Recital Company, including Misses Annie 
Lea, Annie Layton, John Probert, W. H. Burgon, 
with Mr. Chas. Trew, pianist and conductor, proved 
a great attraction. 


** ® 


Tue Organ Recitals have continued at the Town 
Hall, and in spite of the many out-door attractions 
have been well patronised. On Saturday the 29th ult., 
the executant was Mr, H. Harvey Pinches, the vocal 
portion being supplied by the well-known Portsmouth 
Temperance Choral Union, with Mr. W. E, Green 
as conductor. 

* ee 


On Saturday, September 5, Mr. W. J. Bates, of 
Petersfield, presided at the organ, with Mr. and Mrs, 
Seymour Kelly as vocalists, and A. G. Whitehead 
for the solo violinist. On September 12, the organist 
was Mr. Albert Mellor, and the vocalists were 
Albert Howard and W. Rowe; violin, Miss Kathleen 
Thomas, R.C.M., London. 


*“* © 


On Wednesday, September 16, Mr. George 
Grossmith’s humorous and music recital took place 
at the Portland Hall, Southsea, evoking the usual 
laughter and applause. Crowded attendance, 


* * * 


TuE Theatre Royal from September 14th to 19th 
was occupied by ‘‘ La Cigale” Company, the prin- 
cipal exponents being Miss Hetis Lund, Messrs. 
Sidney Tower and Frank H. Morton. The building 
was packed nightly. 


x * * 


On Thursday, 24th inst., a concert in aid of the 
General Hospital and Eye and Ear Infirmary was 
held at the Town Hall by an association of ama- 
teurs called the Portsmouth Orchestral Society, the 
amateur element for the occasion being strengthened 
by the stringed portion of the R.M.L.I. Band, aided 
by Miss Maggie Davies, soprano, and Mr. Henry 
Piercey, tenor. The whole of the musical arrange- 
ments were under the direction of Mr. George 
Miller. 

** * 

THE mayor has called a meeting to consider the 
question of holding an Annual Musical Festival on 
similar lines to those at Hereford, Birmingham, etc., 
in aid of the Hospital Funds. 
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HE Leicester Philharmonic Society have | 

Mendelssohn’s ‘*St. Paul” underlined for | 

rehearsal for the forthcoming season. 
** * 


Mr. J]. HERBERT MARSHALL’S list of engagements 
for his grand concert season include Nikita and Senor | 
Sarasate, of which more particulars anon. 

* ok * | 

At Melton Mowbray, on 1st September, Mr. J. | 
W. Warner presided at a meeting of the Choral 
Society. Despite of a loss of £19 on last winter’s | 
concert, 2 handsome balance is in hand. The chair- 
man was re-clected as conductor, and Miss Littlewood 
as pianist. 

* & 

Mr. W. E. Snow, Leicester, was successful at the 
recent examinations of the College of Organists, and 
gained the College Diploma of Associate. Mr. 
Snow’s studies were directed by Mr. W, H. Barrows 
and Mr. Johnson Lawe. 

* KO 

AT the Royal Opera House, on 14th September 
and five following nights, Van Biene’s company 
occupied the boards here, with the latest Gaiety suc- 
cess, the burlesque of ‘Carmen up to Data.” 
Suffice it to say, that immense houses were the rule 
every night. The well-known burlesque artiste, Miss 
Helen Gwynne, made her first appearance with this 
company in the important character of ‘* Escamillo,” 
and proved in every way a decided success, and very 
cleverly rendered her part with verve and vivacity. 
The company all round was well trained and 
powerful, 

* * * 

THe Leicester Amateur Musical and Dramatic 
Club gave a three nights’ performance at the Royal 
Opera House, on roth, 11th, and 12th September, in 
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| 17, and November 13 and 23. 


engagements already made in Austria and Poland, 





aid of the Town Charities. The production chosen 
was Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic opera, ‘‘ The Pirates 
of Penzance.” It is gratifying to note that the house 
was packed nightly, and that more than £109 will 
be handed over, the expenses attached to the pro- 
duction reaching the respectable figure of nearly 
£150. On the whole, the task was stupendous for 
an amateur company, and they passed the ordeal 


| 
| 
ar. 0 de | 
It would be invidious to 
| 





with wonderful success. 
single out any individual for special praise, as all 
worked with conspicuous ability. ‘The chorus and 
band numbered one hundred. The stage manager 
was Mr, Frank G, Pierpoint, and the hon. secretary | 
Mr, Charles E, Birch, The principal characters in | 
the opera were—Frederick, Mr. Charles E. Birch ; | 
the Pirate King, Mr. M‘Robie; the Major-General, | 
Mr. Gulline; Ruth, Mis, L. Marks; and Mabel, | 
Mrs, Frank G, Pierpoint, and were rendered in quite 
a professional style, both musically and histrionically, | 
with power and precision, The chorus was unexcep- 
tionally strong, and the stage and general management 
perfect. 
* * * | 
Tue J%ctorial Pianoforte Tutor is making great | 
headway among Leicester musicians. Copies of it 
may be procured from Mr. T. H. Spiers, Professor of | 
Music, 37 Gopsall Street (sole agent for Leicester) ; | 
also of Frederic Cartwright, bookseller and stationer, 
34 Market Place, Leicester. 
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Mr. Barton M‘GUCKIN sang on September 11 
at a concert given for the benefit of the local Phil- 
harmonic Society at Armagh, in which city he 
received his early musical training, and sang as a 
the cathedral. The Archbishop of 
Armagh presided. Among the other artists who 
appeared was Miss Zélie de Lussan. Mr. M‘Guckin 


chorister in 


| up all his dates to Christmas. 


| direction, after appearing before H.M. the Queen at 
| Osborne and H.R.1I1, the Duke of Connaught at 





was presented with an address and a clock, 


Mr. Dert’s Arrangements | 


—-0:— 


ENOR SARASATE is at present at San 
Sebastian resting, previous to returning to 
England, to commence his grand tour | 
through the provinces, under Mr. N. 

Vert’s direction, extending over a period of ten | 
weeks. His London concerts take place on October 


** © 


NIKITA starts her tour of the provinces, under Mr. 
Vert’s direction, on October 2. Owing to numerous 





the tour is limited to six weeks. Nikita tours 
through Holland during January next, and has also | 


| been engaged for the Grand Opera at Monte Carlo 


and Nice during March and April. 
* * * 

Mr. VERT informs us that Madame Sofie Menter 
and M. Sapelinikoff are obliged to delay their visit to 
England till the New Year. 

* * * 

HE has arranged for M. Vlad. de Pachmann to 
appear in London during the summer season, 1892, 
under his direction. 

* * * 


MpuiLe. ELLA Russet has been engaged for the 
Grand Opera at La Scala, Milan. 


* * * 


Mr. GEORGE GROSSMITH commenced a fifth tour, 
under Mr. Vert’s direction, at Llandudno, and met 
with his usual success, money being turned away from | 
the doors each night. His only appearance'in London | 
this year will be on 2nd November. | 


* * * 


FOLLOWING in the steps of Mr. Grossmith, Miss 
Jessie Bond ard Mr Rutland Barrington are making 
a tour of the provinces under Mr. Vert’s direction, 
and their amusing entertainment is meeting with such 
great success that the tour will be considerably ex- 
tended, return visits being asked for in most towns, 





* * * 
Mr. HARRY FURNESS commenced his provincial 
tour at Bublin last month, and met with the greatest 
success. Mr. Vert has had no difficulty in filling 


* * * 


Mr. VERT has received advices from Melbourne 
and Sydney, speaking of Miss Marie Filliinger’s 
immense success at Sir Charles and Lady Halle’s 
Recitals there. The press are warm in their com- 
mendations. Miss Filliinger has received flattering 
offers to return to Australia, but the numerous en- 
gagements already made by Mr. Vert in England 
preclude her accepting these offers. 


* ok Ox 
THE African Native Choir, under Mr. Vert’s 


Portsmouth, are making an extensive tour through 


the provinces. 
* * * 


By special command, Mons. Johannes Wolff played 
before Her Majesty the Queen at Balmoral on Sep- 
tember 18, He goes to Russia at the end of October, 
to play at a series of orchestral concerts (lasting three 
weeks) in the different cities there. Mons. Godard 
has composed a concerto expressly for him, which he 
stipulates shall be played for the first time in Paris. 

* OK OK 

MDLLE. ANTOINETTA TREBELLI leaves for Russia 
shortly, to fulfil the engagements on the tour arranged 
for her by Mr. Vert. ' 

* * 

Miss GRACE DAMIAN had the honour of singing. 
before Her Majesty the Queen on Friday, Septem- 
ber 18, in conjunction with Madame Albani. Mr. 
Sidney Naylor was the accompanist. 





Sight-Reading from 
Score. 
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UR attention has been recently called to the 
lack of ability of our present piano ‘and 
organ students to play from the vocal score 
of four parts, by the failure of a performer 

of considerable reputation to play a short anthem 
arranged in this manner. 

In times not more ancient than our own student 
days it was the custom to not only play the four parts 
from as many different staffs, but as the soprano part 
was invariably printed next the bass, it became 
necessary to mentally transpose the tenor and alto so 
as to bring them in their proper places between the 
soprano and bass. 

This method of printing the two principal parts of 
the score prevailed long after the figured bass system 
was given up, and so the reading of each individual 
staff became an absolute necessity to a proper render. 
ing of the piece. 

Later, the position of the parts in the score was 
changed, the soprano being placed at the top, the 
alto next, then the tenor, then the bass. 

This is the proper order, and here we may see the 
reason for the spelling of the name of the lowest part 
adopted by some American teachers and writers. 

It is the dase, or foundational part, upon which the 
others rest. This spelling has thus a good reason for 


its use, and tells the story much better than dass, 
which, to Americans, may mean a fish. 

But the score reading was a success in either form, 
though much simplified by the transposition of the 
| parts alluded to above. 


| 
{ 
| 


Players then seemed to have no difficulty in not 
only reading from the four staffs, but often lent a 
hand (or voice) with the words to help out in some 
weak spot. 

This sort of playing seemed to give a wider scope 
to the player’s mental -horizon. It gave complete 
confidence, and made of him something more than a 
mere thumping, vamping accompanist. 

As remarked at the beginning, there seems to be 
a lack of ability in this direction now. There are but 
few players who are able to tackle an old-fashioned 
vocal score with a certainty of coming out even 
second best. 

Why is it? 

It is a matter of practice merely, and because it 
is only a matter of practice, it is a pity that both 


| teachers and students content themselves with less 


than a full and complete command of this very 
desirable accomplishment. 

The reason for the neglect of ‘‘ score-playing” at 
the present time is found in the habit which now 
prevails among publishers of printing their vocal 
music on two staffs to economise space. 

There is no question of the utility of this plan, and 
for certain grades of music it seems to be quite as 
desirable as the open score ; but it is not a good 
method for all kinds of vocal music, and if it wert, 
the player cannot afford to be without the ability to 
play from the four staffs. 

At a Boston symphony concert, given a year ago, 


the conductor accompanied the vocalist of the evening 


from an orchestral score, which is a feat but few can 
accomplish or appreciate. Nothing of this kind is 
required in the ordinary work of accompanying, 
either upon the organ or piano, and even reading 
from four staffs, say nothing of twenty, one nowadays 
is seldom called upon to do; but in music, as 
everything else, it is well to be able to do a little 
more than may be required. 

Reserve power is never wasted. We therefore 
advise all students and professionals to devote 4 
little of their time to playing from score. It 
increase the facility in playing from the piano scor 
which is the name given to music written on but two 
stafis, and would give them a mental grasp, and 4 
practice in sight-reading, the lack of which ¥¢ 
have been deploring. 
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ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
21st Fuly 1891. 


DELAIDE, the most picturesquely situated 
of all the great modern cities of Australasia, 
is perhaps the most apathetic of them all 
in so far as concerts, theatres, and other 

places of amusement are concerned. Nevertheless, 
aweek or so ago, the great actress, Sara Bernhardt, 
carried away with her some £3000 from this town. 
In her train have come the Hallés, Sir Charles and 
his lady, accompanied by Miss Marie Fillunger. 
They have attracted large houses, and have, so far, 
had almost a phenomenal success./ July is mid- 
winter here, and yet they have been highly favoured 
with the weather. The sun shines fiercely day after 
day, and no one is prevented attending the Town 
Hall performances by reason of inclement weather. 
Sir Charles and Lady Hallé, whilst in Adelaide, are 
guests, of the Earl of Kintore, the governor of the 
colony ; and they have a charming suite of rooms set 
apart for them at Government House, where the 
gifted and artistically inclined Countess is the pre- 
siding genius. Amongst all the British peeresses, 
she stands pre-eminent as a woman of culture and 
ability in the fine arts. Not only has she converted 
the dismal interior of Government House into a 
veritable paradise, but to her is due the credit of 
having designed the noble cathedral pile which is 
now in course of erection, and is destined to be one 
of the most remarkable edifices in Australia. And, 
@ propos of the cathedral, I venture to say there are 
few choirs, even in England, that excel or equal that 
of the cathedral here, ‘‘ Palmam qui meruit ferat.” 
To Mr. Arthur Boult, an enthusiastic and gifted 
amateur, this.excellence is almost entirely due. For 
years he has devoted his leisure to training his boys ; 
and his old boys, now grown men, form’ the basses 
and tenors. In order to form an unbiassed opinion 
of the merits or demerits of his much-praised choir— 
for it has visited Melbourne and sung at Australian 
Exhibitions — I attended divine service at the 
cathedral on Sunday last. The organ was good, 
albeit the bellows were dreadfully noisy ; the flute 
stops were charming, and the diapasons excellent. 
So much for the instrumental prelude. As for the 
singing, I was much impressed by the very pure 
voices of the trebles, especially in the upper register. 
The basses were particularly rich in quality. On the 
whole, the singing was most creditable ; and, if the 
ensembles here and there were shaky, if the 
lesponses were too hurried, and if the basses went 
out of tune in the anthem, especially when un- 
accompanied by the organ, the fugal passages were 
charmingly rendered, and the choral service was a 
credit to all concerned. During the sermon, the 
reverend preacher tied his tongue in a knot when 
describing how David ‘‘ Slung his swing—Slung his 
sling,”—that is to say, ‘‘Swung his sling;” but 
accidents will happen, even to the best of orators, 
Gladstone included, A. S. R. 
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OME years ago, Mr. Albert Thies, of 
Brooklyn, who is favourably known as a 
teacher, pianist, and tenor vocalist, was on 
a concert tour in Southern Africa. At 

Cape Colony he met the old Zulu King, Getawayo, 
then an English captive. He was asked to play 
before him; and in the Berkshire News (a clever 
Paper published at Great Barrington, Mass.) he de- 
scribes his singular experience. 

“T played quite a number of compositions to him,” 
said Mr. Thies, “merely to experiment upon his 
ability to appreciate certain kinds of music. The 
first piece was one of Bartlett’s light compositions ina 
major key, which did not move the king in the least. 
Tthen followed it with ‘The Gloria’ from Mozart’s 





Twelfth Mass, and other compositions of a similar 
nature, with no better effect; but when he had heard 
a dashing performance of one of Chopin’s waltzes in 
C sharp, the old negro king was delighted, though he 
did not betray much active emotion. I soon found 
that he preferred everything played in a minor key, 
and with such selections I soon won him. Comic 
songs he did not take to, but when I gave him ‘Old 
Dog Tray,’ and the hymn, ‘O come and mourn with 
me awhile,’ he was highly pleased. He expressed a 
decided aversion to ‘Nancy Lee,’ and songs of a 
similar kind.” 

Mr. Thies describes the monarch as wearing a 
cheap blue flannel suit. On his head he wore a large 
iron ring to indicate that he was a married Zulu. 
His face was large, flat, and devoid of expression. 
While the entertainment was in progress the ther- 
mometer stood at 114 degrees in the shade, At a 
dinner which followed, Cetawayo was very awkward, 
and ate with his fingers and a knifé. He drank more 
champagne than all the other guests put together. 
but seemed not to be affected by any over-indulgence. 
He was proud in his carriage and ignored every one, 
preserving carefully his kingly dignity. After listen- 
ing to Mr. Thies’s music, he presented him, through 
his interpreter, with his personal snuff-box made of 
a cow’s horn. 
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musicians and journalists met together at the 

Westminster Palace Hotel on Monday, Sep- 
tember 14, for the purpose of listening to an experi- 
mental concert bymembers of the recently formed Guild 
of St. Cecilia. The object of this Society is to organise 
a system. whereby the sounds of vocal and instrumental 
music shall be conveyed by telephone from a central 
concert-room—which they propose to hire or build—to 
the bedside of invalids lying in the wards of our chief 
metropolitan hospitals. One idea is to choose each 
piece so as to suit the mental and physical condition 
of the particular sufferer, and the repertory of the 
Guild is being classified accordingly. Thus the first 
two pieces on Monday’s programme, ‘‘ Hear my 
Prayer” and ‘‘ Comfort, O Lord,” are intended to be 
sung only to the dying; others were bright, to cheer 
the low-spirited; and others, again, were clearly 
meant to lull the patient to sleep. In order to suggest 
the telephone effect the performance took place in an 
adjoining room shut off by closed doors, the voices 
employed being a soprano, contralto, and baritone, 
supported by a pianette, a violin, and a harp. 
The Guild proposes to obtain professional opinions 
and advice respecting the maladies in the treatment 
of which music is likely to prove remedial ; to collect 
and record trustworthy ‘‘cases” in which benefit to 
the patient has resulted from a dose of vocal duets or 
instrumental trios ; and finally, to raise a fund large 
enough to render feasible the carrying out of the above 
project in its entirety. 
The Guild has already trained a certain number of 
amateur musicians to the particular work it con- 
templates undertaking on so large a scale, and has 
commenced sending them, when required, to hospitals 
and infirmaries, presumably within the four-mile 
radius. 
In a few prefatory remarks, Canon Harford ex- 
plained that, as one of the chief objects of these 
performances was to send their hearers to sleep, it 
was considered desirable that they should lull the 
patients rather than arouse their attention—on the 
principle laid down by Lord Bacon, that ‘too much 
attention hindereth sleep.” 
It certainly appeared inconceivable that any ill effects 
should result—even to the most irritably nervous or 
deeply depressed patient—from such delicious singing 
and playing as that with which the Guild of St. 
Cecilia regaled its guests on this occasion. 
So faras it went, the experiment was quite success- 
ful, and any appeal for funds that may be made on 
behalf of the Guild deserves to meet with a liberal 
response. 


A T the invitation of Canon Harford a number of 





Suck ie Fame. 


ENERAL SHERMAN arrived in Dublin 
late one night during a heavy downfall of 
rain, and put up at the nearest hotel, He 
retired to rest, and believed that his arrival 

was unknown to both the press and public. 

The next morning he drew his writing-desk up to 
the window, and commenced answering his letters. 

While thus occupied, he heard a military band in 
the distance. As it came nearer he recognised the 
familiar strains. of ‘‘Marching through Georgia” 
floating down the street. Believing he was discovered, 
he arose, and hastily changing his dressing gown for 
his military coat, sat down to await events, The 
sound of the band drew nearer and nearer, until at 
last they seemed to be directly under his window; 
but then they commenced to recede and grew fainter 
and fainter, until they ceased altogether in the dis: 
tance. 

Sherman grew curious, and doffing his military for 
citizen’s garb, went downstairs to the hotel office, 
where he found the landlord seated before a blazing 
fire. He opened conversation cautiously by asking if 
a military band had ‘not passed down the street a 
short time before. The landlord assured-him that 
such was the fact. 

‘* Where was it going?” ventured Sherman. 

‘To a picnic,” replied the boniface. 

‘*What ! a picnic in such a rain-storm as this!’ 
rejoined Sherman. 

‘¢Oh, rain don’t stop ’em when they makes up 
their mind.” 

‘*Did you know the air the band played ?” 

“Oh, yes.” wi! 

«Tt was an American air, wasn’t it?” 

‘Oh, bless your soul, not at all. It was an Irish 
march composed hundreds of years ago.” 

Upon hearing this, Sherman made for his room to 
meditate upon’ the humour of the joke which the 
landlord had unconscioysly played upon him. 





Sir AuGustus Harxis proposes shdrtly to, start a 
series of Saturday operatic matindes at Drury Lane. 
The first work to be mounted is Bizet’s ‘‘ Carmen,” 
which will be given with the new mezzo-soprano, 
Miss Daria Farini, in the title ré/e; Mr. Durward 
Lely, of tne Carl Rosa Company, in his old part of 
Don José; and Mdlle. Bauermeister as Michaela, 


* * * 


THE guitar as a fashionable instrument is as played 
out now as the zither. In fact, spinning-wheels are 
now in, and the girls of the period who need to be 
copurchic must become spinsters in the most literal 
sense of the term. Already we hear of enterprising 
‘* professors” ready to instruct ‘‘end-of-the-century ” 
maidens in the management of the-distaff; and the 
spinning-wheel may be expected to become ere long 
a familiar object in the modern drawing-room. 
Certainly, the new fad is one we may accept with 
satisfaction, for, after all, the spinning-wheel seems 
a comparatively harmless freak of fashion, especially 
when it is remembered that there was, not many 
months ago, a hideous possibility of society taking to 
the side-drum ! 

* * 


ALTHOUGH nothing has yet been settled about an 
autumn opera season at Covent Garden, Sir A. Harris 
has decided to try a few Saturday matinées of ‘' Car- 
men” at Drury Lane, supported by some of the 
artists whom he has engaged by the year. Supposing 
always that the casts are adequate, the scheme pro- 
mises well. Furthermore, it is satisfactory to find 
that the Drury Lane manager does not share the 
nonsensical views of other c#treprencurs, that serious 
music is not wanted in London till the end of October, 
when thirty or forty concerts a week compete for 
the half-guineas of the public. Most middle-class 
music-lovers are now back in town from their holi- 
days, and it is only a lack of enterprise which prevents 


‘concert-givers from taking some of their money. If 


one led the way, the rest of the sheep would very 





soon follow. 
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us E early English” were very well posted in 
matters musical, long even before the race 


of Flemish giants had, so to say, taken | 


possession of Italy. 

The credit, indeed, belongs to them of having 
produced the first and only genuine piece of music 
which has withstood the whirligig of time, and 
which is still a standing monument of their know- 
ledge of and skill in the divine art, when nearly all 
the rest of the world was in a state of the most 


profound ignorance and, at least, intellectual dark- | 


ness. . 
This famous piece, a canon in six parts, ‘‘ Summer 


is cumin’ in,” saw the light somewhere about 1250, | 


although neither the date nor the composer’s name 
has ever been discovered. 

From this single and, it must be added, clever 
work, which stands out in its own little sphere, as an 
oasis in the desert, there is a gap of nearly three 
hundred years, during which we must suppose that 
there was a good deal of musical activity on foot, but 
there is remarkably little to show. 


The next recorded event (of any note, anyhow) is | 
the publication of the first book of polyphonic songs | 


which was ever published in England, which event 
took place in the year of grace 1530. 

This old-world publication contains a_ highly 
interesting collection of compositions by contem- 
porary English composers, whose very names have 
long since been consigned to the limbo of forget- 
fulness, 

There is one of them, however, which by a some- 
what curious coincidence has escaped this dismal 
fate, namely, that of John Taverner. 

This individual, along with a number of others, 
for daring to have and to express opinions not quite 
squaring with current orthodoxy, was accused of 
heresy, was sentenced to death, and only escaped 
the block through the interposition of Cardinal 
Wolsey. The ground on which this famous (or, if 
it be preferred, infamous) ecclesiastic interposed 
between Taverner and the executioner, if not exactly 
edifying or complimentary, is at least novel and 
instructive. 

It was simply that the aforesaid Taverner was 
“but a musician.” Nothing official is recorded of 
Taverner’s feelings touching this remarkable con- 
clusion, but whatever he may have thought and felt 
on the subject, like a sensible fellow, although ‘‘ but 
a musician,” he wisely kept his own counsel, 
pocketed the affront, and lived many years afterward 
to die a natural death at last.—Musical Record. 
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UBINSTEIN in his new book, A/usic and 

Musicians, takes the ground that Wagner, 

Liszt, and Berlioz were not reformers, but 

placed obstacles in the way of progress in 

the tone-art. Of himself, he says, ‘“‘I am one of 

the have-beens (Je suds un de ceux qui ont eté).” This 

latter statement leads the Paris correspondent of the 

London News to remark that this composer has always 

disparaged his own work. Nearly twenty years ago, 

when asked by a friend what he had been doing 

during the summer, he tersely replied, “‘‘ Spoiling 
music paper.” 





THE Wiener Evxtrablatt publishes an 
account of the engagement at the “ Hof Oper- 
theater” in that city of two singers to take the 


place of Theodore Reichmann (for it takes two). | 


The one that takes the lower half of Mr. Reich- 
mann is a baritone named Reidel ; the gentle- 
man who essays the higher parts is named 
Ritter, but both together they do not seem to 
do the work that Reichmann did singly. 
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HERE are not many men who sit down and 
formulate a musical creed. One man has 
done so, and has consented to the publica- 
tion of it. As the gentleman’s name is not 

for publication, the comment may be added that it is 
a very good creed: Here it is :— 

**T am a Wagnerite. 

‘*T believe in the glorious trinity—Bach, Beet- 
hoven, and Wagner; father, son, and spirit of 
| music, 

“I believe in Bach as the master of musical 
science, the apostle of musical form, the prophet of 
musical thought. 

‘*T believe in Beethoven as the epitome of all that 
was and all that is to be in absolute musical. He 
wrote what all may read, but none can solve, 

**T believe in Richard Wagner as the dramatiser 
of the human soul. 

‘*T believe in Mozart’s ‘ Don Juari’ as the greatest 
opera (not music drama) ever written, ; 

‘*T believe in Robert Schumann with all my heart, 
for in his symphonies is the bread of musical life for 
many generations. 

*I believe in Franz Schubert when I am alone. 

“I believe in Frederic- Chopin at dawn and at 
| dusk and by starlight, but not when the sun marks 
| high noon. : 
|  **T believe in the present; but it is a transition 
| period. Music stands in the ante-chamber of the new 
| palace which Wagner built for her. 

‘*T believe in the future. What has been done is 
| but an earnest of what can be done. Music has but 

stretched her wings to try their strength ; her flight is 
not begun.” —Z xchange. 
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LBERT DELPIT in one of his feulletons, 

writes as follows: ‘‘ Gounod published a 

number of songs and dedicated one of 

them to Mme. Carvalho, wife of the 

manager of the Opera Comique. One evening, he 

went to see the Carvalhos, and asked the lady to sing 
the song he had dedicated to her. 

‘*Carvalho, who had meanwhile entered the room, 
called out to him, ‘My dear Maestro, I have a 
brilliant idea ; set ‘“‘ Faust’ to music for me.’ ‘Our 
wishes meet,’ replied Gounod; ‘I have set my 
heart on the subject for a long time.’ Encouraged by 
what Carvalho had said, the composer set enthusiasti- 
cally about his task, and soon took the score, hardly 
dry, to the manager in his room at the theatre. 

** At last ‘ Faust’ was produced before the Parisian 
public, and —— the Parisian public remained cold ! 
Even the garden scene was allowed to pass without 
a hand. People used to say to Mme. Carvalho, 
‘Why do you so obstinately) persist in singing the 
part of Marguerite?’ That consummate artist, 
nevertheless, persisted, and, , despite bad houses, 
her husband with equal determination continued to 
play the opera, until the ice was at last broken, and 
the public enthusiastically applauded that which at 
the beginning they had contumeliously rejected.” 











One of the most popular songs of the century, 
‘* Our Jack’s Come Home To-day,” was written and 
composed in a railway compartment over twelve 
years ago, as its author, Mr. W. J. Devers, was 
returning from Newry to Belfast, after taking part in 
a concert at the Woodside Rink, Rostrevor. The 
melody and the first and third verses came almost 
instantaneously, but the second verse was not per- 
fected until-three weeks after. The song is popular 
wherever the English language is known, its circula- 
tion having been remarkably extensive, and perhaps 
only rivalled by that of ‘‘ Nancy Lee.” Mr. Devers, 
however, is not professionally a musician or song- 
writer, but is daily engaged in the unpoetical business 








of a large engineering concern in Belfast. 
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LL artists like good instruments ; perhaps 
however, few are so particular about the 
instruments they use as Sir Charles and 
Lady Hallé. The violin played by Lady 

Hallé is the celebrated Stradivarius which originally 
was owned by Ernst. It was presented to her asa 
mark of appreciation by H.R.H. the Duke of Edin. 
burgh, Lord Dudley, and others, who felt that they 
were compelled to prove their acknowledgment of 
the unparalleled skill of Madame Norman-Neruda as 
a violinist, The value of the instrument is estimated 
at £2000. This figure is not surprising for a genuine 
‘* Strad,” as all connoisseurs will admit, as it is said 
to be not a fiddle on the ‘‘ Strad” model, but really 
one made by the master’s own hands. 

Some mention may also be made of the pianos 
which have been used by Sir Charles Hallé, For 
very many years Messrs, Broadwood & Sons have 
supplied pianos to the Courts of England. The 
instrument used by Sir Charles Hallé at his concerts 
in Australia has been the source of great admiration, 
While brilliancy of tone is to be produced there is 
never that excessive preponderance of power which 
in some pianos cannot be avoided by florid left. 
hand execution, and, with the assistance of special 
pedal effects, the instrument is one that is equal 
throughout its compass, liquid in tone, and just the 
piano upon which an artist might be enabled to give 
effect to his conception of the writings of the great 
masters. 

The ‘‘ Grand” pianoforte used by. Sir Charles at 
Bendigo was expressly made for him by John Broad- 
wood & Sons. Before its despatch the instrument 
was carefully tested by several of the leading musicians 
in England, and it was unanimously considered to be 
one of the best pianos ever made by the firm. 
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R. ERNEST E. H. NORRIS, a local pianist 
has just issued circulars in this town anent 
a series of three chamber concerts, 
admittance to be by subscription. 

This is the first time that such a-scheme has been 
attempted here, and there seems every probability 
that it will be successfully carried out. - A feature of 
interest is the fact that, following the precedent of 
the best subscription concerts, the room will be 
arranged somewhat in drawing-room style. The 
following names appear as being engaged for some 
of the dates:—Miss Winifred Robinson and Mr. 
Bromley-Booth (solo violinists), Mr. W. E. White 
house, Herr Carl Fuchs, Herr Alfred Giessing (solo 
’cellists), Mme. Adelaide Mullen, Miss Jessie King, 
Mr. Henry. Beaumont (vocalists). 





MADAME ANTOINETTE STERLING, the well-known 
singer, is directly descended from one of the Pilgrim 
Fathers who sailed in the Mayflower, Madame 
Sterling is a woman of marked originality and 
strength of character. When she first appeared upon 
the British concert platform she stoutly held ott 
against the drawing-room toilet costume which lady 
singers thought fit to don, and dressed in the simple 
Puritan fashion which her better taste dictated. In 
her way of life and ordinary customs she is originl 
and independent. Tea and coffee are excluded from 
her dietary table, and an even stricter ban is laid up 
wine and alcoholic liquors. Madame Sterling is the 
sworn foe of corsets, and is essentially a rationalist 
and reformer in matters of dress. Though an Americit 
by birth, having been born in Stirlingville, N.Y., 
looks upon Britain as her real native country. 
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At Chester it seems thatthe recent Festival proved 
pecuniarily successful, and that ‘there was a balance 
of £186 to the good. Provincial musical festivals 
are usually ‘supposed 'to'’be held for the benefit of a 
hospital or other charities. At Chester, however, the 
money was divided in a somewhat original fashion. 
£105 was voted as a honorarium to Dr. Joseph 
Bridge, the conductor, and £70 went to the charity, 
which in this case meant the Cathedral Restoration 
Fund. 

* oe % 

THE engagement of Miss Kate James for Chinna, 
and of Mr. Penley for the Rajah, will give that 
strength to the cast of ‘‘The Nautch Girl” which 
has been needed since the departure on their enter- 
tainment tour of Miss Jessie Bond and Mr. Rutland 
Barrington. I am told that, despite the dull season, 
the Savoy piece is going capitally, and that it is 
hoped it will run until Sir A. Sullivan’s new comic 
opera is ready next year. If not, another opera by 
Mr. Solomon will, I believe, be available. 

* 

THE dispute between the choirmen and clergy of 
Bath is progressing merrily enough. ‘The choirmen 
have formed themselves into a Defence Association, 
upon the trades union plan, and they are putting to 
rout those of the clergy who have bound themselves 
by a species of self-denying ordinance not to pay 
more than £8 per year-to any chorister. It seems 
that the choirmen stand out for the utterly extravagant 
salary of £10 per annum, and have got it,-while some 
of the leaders even receive a little more. In the 
epistolary warfare they appear to have been equally 
successful, The clergy protested that their only 
object in binding themselves not to pay more than 
£8 a year to any choirman, was ‘*to put a stop to 
the practice of members of the choir’ moving from 
one church to another on being offered a slightly 
higher salary.” But the choristers, with unanswer- 
able logic, have replied, ‘‘ Choirmen are not the only 
persons who ‘ move from one church to another for a 
slightly higher salary.’ Rectors have been known to 
do the same thing, and some go as far as from eastern 
to western counties to attain it.” 


* * * 


WE are glad to learn that the future of Tenbury 
College, the interests of which the late Sir Frederick 
Ouseley had so much at heart, is now fairly well 
assured, The recent legacy of £20,000 from Miss 
Rushout, in addition to various other sums received 
from friends of the institution, will enable the work 
to be carried on in accordance with the intentions of 
the founder. 

* Ke * 

THE attention of church musicians may profitably 
be drawn to the very able discourse delivered by the 
Rev, Dr. Mee, the precentor, at the Association of 
Church Choirs at Chichester. Dr. Mee, who is one 
of the few prominent doctors of music who gained 
their degree by examination, and who certainly is, 
since Sir F, Gore Ouseley’s death, the leader of 
music amongst the clergy, ‘* went ” for modern church 
music'in no measured terms. He particularly objected 
to profane theatrical and dancing saloon airs in church 
worship, while the wretched stuff in the form of hymn 
words placed in the mouths of intelligent persons, 
was to him equally an object of honest scorn. 
“Senseless doggerel, set to wanton airs,” he frankly 
declared, could not be expected to kindle men’s 
devotion. On the other hand, ‘‘ Dundee,” ‘St. 
Peter's,” ‘* Wiltshire,” and other famous hymns, showed 
that there was no need to go to the dancing saloons 
for tunes. Dr. Mee also incidentally referred to the 
question of instrumental music in church, and he 
deplored that the violin, clarionet, and the double 
basses, which, in-our ancestors’ days, used to lead the 
singing in the village churches, had been almost 
universally replaced by the harmonium. Notwith- 
standing this, however, Dr. Mee admitted that music 
during the last fifty years had made remarkable 





progress in the country, while he agreed with those 
who prophésy that the néxt) géferation of ‘gteat 
musiciatis will be mainly composed of mén of Engfish 
birth. His plain speaking’in the’ matter of church 
music seems to have caused some little sensation ; 
but at any rate, it is hoped, will do some good. 


* * * 


WHEN the old Pierce building of Boston, which 
had stood for more than two hundred’ years, was torn 
down six or seven years ago, several violin makers got 
a lot of spruce joists out of it to make violin tops. 

Most people think violins are made from some 
queer and costly foreign wood. They are not. The 
top is made of spruce boards or timbers, and the 
strap, the back, and the scroll from curly maple. 

The essential, however, is that the wood shall 
have been seasoned for generations. Cheap violins 
are made from wood that has been seasoned only 
four or five years. Good makers want wood a 
hundred years old. ’ 

* * * 

THE Queen Vocal Quartet of Ladies, which we had 
occasion to mention in favourable terms last season, 
has been engaged by Mr. Farley Sinkins for an 
autumn tour in the provinces and Ireland. 

* * * 

A NEW oratorio, entitled ‘‘ Paul,” by Dr. Joseph 
Parry, Professor of Music at the University College, 
Cardiff, will shortly be published. Arrangements 
have already been made for its performance at the 
National Eisteddfod, to be held at Rhyl in August 
1892, 

xe * 

IN spite of the unfavourable reception accorded to 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s ‘‘Golden Legend” at Berlin, 
our native composer’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe” has been accepted 
at the Hof Opera, and will be produced in German 
before the end of the year. 

: * * 


Strauss will go to America next April, under 
the management of Mr. D. Blakely, who is laying 
out the route, and has made arrangements for his 
appearance in the principal cities of the South and 
West. The tour will extend to California. He will 
appear first in New York at the beginning of April 
1892, 

nee 

THE project of holding an International Musical 
and Theatrical Exposition in Vienna is making rapid 
progress toward realisation. The originator of the 
plan is the Princess Metternich, and her idea of what 
the Exposition should be, together with an official 
programme, will be made known shortly to the world 
through 100,000 circulars which will be distributed 
throughout Europe and the United States. Com- 
mittees for the management of the Exposition’s 
interests have been formed in several countries, In 
England the Duke of Edinburgh is the chairman ; in 
Bavaria, Prince Ludwig ; in Prussia, the director of 
the Royal Opera House ; in Paris, Mr. Berger and 
Mr. Proust, formerly Minister of the Fine Aifts ; 
“and finally,” as the Munich Ad/gemeine Zeitung 
says, ‘‘ for North America the energetic and money- 
strong Mr, Bennett.” 

xe * 


THE guitar seems to be again rising into favour, if 
one may judge from the various pieces of music that 
are being published for it. Pieces for the guitar and 
piano are frequently given with the issue of some of 
our contemporary foreign journals, and the house of 
Ricordi has just published an arrangement of the 
‘*Miserere” in ‘‘ Trovatore” for mandolin. There 
is a certain dignity and poetic tone about the guitar, 
and the instrument has had some famous players on 
it —Huerta, Regondi, and Blagrove, for example. 


* * * 


FANNY Davigs wrote lately from Italy to a friend 
in London that she has heard Clara Anastasia Novello, 
now the Countess Gigliucci, sing most charmingly, 
though she is now over seventy-two years. of age, 
She is the fourth daughter of Vincent Novello, the 
musical composer, and was born in London on June 
10, 1818, She withdrew from the stage in. 1844, 
after her marriage to Count Gigliucci, but was 
induced to return in 1850, and finally retired in 1860. 





In. the days. of .Malibran, Rubini, and Mendelssohn, 
the Countess was a. splendid singer, and carried 
captive the hearts of the most aristocratic Viennese, 
Berlinese, Genoese, St. Petersburg, Roman, and 
other foreign-audiences, to say nothing of the friends 
and. admirers in her native England. Miss Davies 
declares that the voice of the Countess, even at this 
time of her life, is ‘‘as clear as a bell.” 


2a 


LOOKING over an old volume of the Figaro of 
thirteen years ago, I found a note to the effect that 
the late Mr. Frederick Gye had invented a new 
electric light, with which he proposed to light 
Covent Garden in the ‘course of the Royal Italian 
Opera season of 1879. Mr. Gye had also applied 
for a patent for this invention, which was officially 
described ‘‘as improvements in apparatus for obtain- 
ing electric light.” The application was dated 
November 5, 1878, and provisional protection was 
shortly afterwards granted. Mr. Gye, it will be 
recollected, ‘died a few ,weeks afterwards, and the 
much-needed electric light at Covent Garden is’ still 
a thing of the future. 

* * 


A MANAGER’s CAREER.—Mapleson began_ his 
musical career as one of ‘the first violins at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre more than forty years ago, and 
was in the orchestra there when Jenny Lind was 
drawing all London in 1848. He had then a good 
tenor voice, and soon began to study for the 
operatic stage, getting rid of some of liis superfluous 
energy meanwhile by doing dramatic criticism for a 
paper called the Aé/as, and taking out concert com- 
panies on tours in the provinces. He spent three 
years cultivating his voice in Milan, made successful 
appearances in opera at Lodi and Verona, and then 
caught an affection of the throat, which ended by 
unfitting him for ever for vocalism, 


* * * ° 


QUEEN Vicrorta has given the grand organ which 
belonged to the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, and which 
is one of the finest instruments in London, to the 
historic church of St. Peter ad Vincula, within the 
precincts of the Tower. This organ was built for 
Charles II. by the famous Father Schmidt, and in 
1877 it was entirely reconstructed and considerably 
enlarged and improved. It contains 1968 pipes, 
39 stops, 6 couplers, 6 composition pedals, and 3 
manuals. The oak case dates from the reign of 
Charles II., and several of the original pipes still 
remain in use. 

* * * 

Art St. Paul’s Cathedral they have sung during 
the last three years over 600 anthems by 105 
different composers. The music used by the choir 
is contained in 24 volumes, of each of which 40° 
copies are employed. Besides these there are some 
odd volumes, so that altogether the music librarian 
has a thousand books to look after. As the canticles, 
anthems, etc., for a single service are often selected 
from several volumes, this officer has sometimes to 
put out and mark the places in 150 volumes, 


* * 


PERHAPS one of the most interesting facts of 
Hallé’s life was the homage he paid to the memory 
of Beethoven (whose works he has ever made his 
special study), when in 1870 he attended the 
Beethoven Centenary Festival at Bonn. On that 
occasion Messrs. Broadwood & Sons sent one of 
their best Concert Grands for Sir Charles Hallé’s 
use, and on which he played several of Beethoven's 
best compositions. ‘ 

** * 

Miss MACINTYRE has resolved to remain in 
England during the winter, in order to take part 
in concert work, for which, owing to the absence 
of many sopranos, there will be a great demand. 
Consequently, her appearances at the Russian Opera 
have been postponed until March. 


** * 

Mr, F. H. Cowen has finished his holiday upon 
the Thames, and has now started work again upon 
the new opera which he is writing for Mr. D’Oyly 
Carte. 


. 
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Epwin Bootn, the American tragedian, whose | 
approaching retirement from the stage is announced, | 
has generally been looked upon as a recluse, and 
thought an unhappy, grumpy fellow. He has lately 
printed this explanation: ‘I have long been a 
victim of dyspepsia; but that is a small matter, 
and concerns only myself. It is not true that I | 
seek seclusion, but I am getting along in years, | 
and, while I am measurably glad to have my friends 
drop in and take pot-luck with me, I cannot spur the York Institute, on August 24, 25, 
myself to the performance of conventional social 26. They both have good voices and 
duties, I have exhausted all my topics of conversa- | artistic talents, equally adapted for the rendering of 
tion, and don’t know what on earth to talk about | the grave, the gay, and the comic in song, recitation, 
to strangers or formal callers.” | and instrumental music. They gave great satisfaction 

| to the numerous and appreciative audience assembled. 
* * * | Mrs. Wallis has a charming soprano voice, and her 
| delivery of the humorous song, ‘‘ Woman’s Way,” 

ALFREDO BaRIL1, the pianist and composer, of | and ‘In questio semphie,” as well as her share in the 
Atalanta, Ga., returned to America a month ago. | duets ‘‘I would that my Love” and ‘‘ Where are you 
Mr. Barili, whose health and spirits are very much | going?” elicited hearty applause, the excellent im- 
improved by his trip abroad, spent his vacation at pression thus made being, if possible, increased by 
the castle of his aunt, Adelina Patti, in Wales. He | her recital of ‘* Woman’s Way,” ‘‘The Bachelor 
says that the great cantatrice is in superb voice, | Sale,” ‘‘King Robert of Sicily,” while her histrionic 
owing to the care she takes of herself; but that, while | capabilities were admirably demonstrated by her 
she is quite desirous- of singing in a Wagner opera, | part in a dramatic recital from Sheridan Knowles’ 
Nicolini, her tenor spouse, is opposed to it, for the | “s Hunchback,” and in the laughable sketch, ‘A 
reason that it would be too wearing for her vocal | Wife’s First Lesson,” which concluded the first 
When questioned about the Abbey-Mayer | evening’s entertainment. Mr. Wallis’s fine baritone 
voice appeared to advantage in the duets mentioned, 
and in ** The Devout Lover,” ‘‘ Simon the Cellarer ;” 
also in the recitations which he contributed, ‘‘ The 
| Ballad of Splendid Silence,” ‘‘ The Gridiron.” Not 
less satisfactory was his share in the dramatic sketches 

Tux Society of Arts has exercised a wise discretion | 8*V°" There was an eras change of programme on 
; code mi art .. | each of the three evenings. Mr. Arthur Sample 
in reprinting Mr. A. J. Hipkin’s Cantor Lectures : ; : 
on musical instruments, delivered early in the year acted as accompanist, and contributed pianoforte solos 
before this society. Very few treatises of this sort | '™ his well-known accomplished style. 
contain a greater wealth of détail, while Mr. Hipkin’s 
position and celebrity in the musical world are 
sufficient guarantees of the correctness of every fact 
stated. Considering that, in the brief space of about 
forty pages, Mr. Hipkins discourses upon the history, 


Mr. and Mré. Owaftie 
in gjork. 


—:0-— 


R. AND MRS, WALLIS contributed three 
very enjoyable evenings’ entertainments, at 





organ. 
negotiations with his aunt, Mr. Barili had nothing 
to say. ‘* You will find it all in the newspapers,” 
said Mr. Barili. 

* * * 
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Breathes the tris, perfume-laden, 


eee 
29 
“Goff,” 
—;!0o'— 
, 

E have before us the first volume of the 
interesting periodical so called. This 
magazine is published for the small sum of 
twopence weekly, is well got up, and 

contains much information of general interest, and 
here and there one may find a quaint little cut 
suggestive of Punch. To golfers, of course, this will 
be a valuable work in all respects, —an authority, a 
reference, and a means of keeping them thoroughly 
au courant with the golfing world. This game has 
of late years greatly increased in England; it used 
to be almost exclusively confined to the ‘Lando’ 
Cakes” ; now, however, we have some capital links 
in many parts of England, notably in Hertfordshire, 
A couple of tales have found their way into this 
volume, and several songs and poems. The “ Poets’ 
Corner” is rarely empty in any magazine. A good 
deal of space is devoted to the interests of ‘‘ Curling,” 
which is a game akin to golf, and one which the 
Scots claim as their ‘‘very ain.” It has, however, 
crept into England, as most good things do. In 
conclusion, we can safely promise that all golfers and 
curlers will value this book; and those who are 
callous or ignorant of the games we recommed to read 
a little poem on page 291 called ‘‘The Charms of 
Golf.” We think this may convert them from the 
error of their ways. M. C, 





fon Quixote, 


“0. 








MR. REGINALD DE KOVEN appears to be an 





capabilities, and construction of the leading musical 
instruments (whether string, wind, or keyboard), it 
will be obvious that the book is almost as concise 
as the late Carl Engel’s Literature of National Music 
itself. As the book is published for a shilling, it 
ought to, and doubtless soon will, be in the hands 
of all students of music. 


Sultry on the sense to-night, 
See its rich deep chalice mingling 
Purple with the purpling light. 


Coming faint across the rose-trees, 
Llent with other sweetness there, 
Wander memories in music— 
Should there be a sense for care ? 
* * * 
Balm of music and of perfume 
May not be a balm within, 
While the spirit still ts drunken 
With the dark, drugged wine of sin. 

A. B. 


Mr. DAN Goprrey, JUN., has gone to South 
Africa as conductor of the Standard Opera company. 
He will, however, return to England in about six 
months’ time. 




















* ok OK 
THE Madame Valleria concert party conclude their 
coaching tour on September 19. Over two months 


News has been received from New York in regard 


aspiring native of Chicago, who has produced 
an opera entitled “ Don Quixote,” which has 
been played at San Francisco. From the 
following manner in which a San Francisco 
critic deals with the gifted gentleman’s music, 
it seems hardly probable that it is likely to take 
the world by storm :— 


Reginald de Koven, composer of the music, is 
said to be an ornament of Chicago’s Four Hundred, 
and it would be a good thing for his contemporaries if 
he would continue to squander his talents in the 
manner generally practised ‘by the Four Hundred, 
and not waste his sweetness on the desert air of 
comic opera any more. He has offered us a Beggars’ 
Opera which he calls original, but which is really a 
hash of every popular style of music since the days 





to the Patti engagement. It seems that, after all, 
there is some considerable doubt whether the prima 
donna will appear in opera, mainly, of course, owing | 
to the extravagant salary which she is to receive, and | 
which might possibly prevent the manager from 
engaging an efficient opera company in support. 
Moreover, Mr. Abbey has already an expensive opera 


company in the De Reszké troupe, and it would be 5 
aed! ' i | elsewhere. The affair was so successful that the tour 
rather absurd to start one against them. Madame | 


iy aes , . . | was extended to the English lakes. Naturally the 
Patti will give twenty-five concerts in the States, and | : ; 
- id ew | principal attraction was Madame Valleria hetself, a 
towards the end of her tour it is possible she may | . 7 
: | lady who is always popular in London, and has a 
appear on the stage. The first concert is arranged core’ farme followinir tn the peaks 
for January 7. It is already known that Mr. Marcus a TOR g P ma 
: * * * 


Mayer very narrowly missed engaging la diva. The | 
contracts were indeed prepared, and every detail was | THE new comic opera by Mr. Gilbert and Mr. 
settled, Mr. Abbey, however, had prior rights, and Alfred Cellier will probably before these lines are in 
although Mr. Morini, on behalf of Madame Patti, print be absolutely in rehearsal. It is true that one 
had made certain stipulations, yet when Mr. Abbey | cause for this haste lies in the fact that Mr. Alfred 
agreed to them the matter was at an end. The | Cellier must winter abroad for reasons of health. 
whole question was finally placed before Mr. George | The opera, according to contract, must be placed on 
the stage under the personal superintendence of 


Lewis who, it is said, gave his opinion that Madame | 
Patti was bound in law, as she was certainly morally | both author and composer ; but whether, when it is 


bound, to sign the contract with Mr. Abbey. | ready for production, the manager should prefer to 
| continue the run of ‘La Cigale,’’ or whether he 
will put the new Gilbert-Cellier opera upon the stage 
at once, will. doubtless depend upon the further 
drawing powers of Mr. Audran’s opera. At present 
the English successor to “La Cigale” is expected 
| on or about November 9. j 


ago Mr. Hutchinson, accompanied by his wife, 
Madame Valleria, and by a party of artists, including | 
Mr. Orlando Harley and Miss Eleanor Rees, Mr. 
Foli, and Mr. Arditi, jun., started on a four-horse 
coach on a tour in Wales. The programme was a 
lengthy drive per day when it was fine, and on every 
three or four days a concert at local Eisteddfodau, or 








* * * 


Mr. C, Lee WILLIAMS has made considerable 
progress with his new church cantata, ‘‘ Gethsemane,” 
intended for the next Gloucester Festival. 





of the Gregorian chants. Romances, ballads, music- 
hall ditties, scraps of bouffes, hymns even, are to be 
heard between its overture and the green curtaip. 
If we knew it, we would probably find in “Don 
Quixote” the air that Miriam sang when the Israelites 
crossed the Red Sea, or the tune to which Deborah 
chanted her song of victory when Sisera was demo- 
lished. It is surprising to think of the amount of 
brass possessed by Reginald de Koven in trying to 
palm off on us these old familiar favourites as the 
children of his exuberant fancy. Not a single one of 
them is his own progeny; they are all adopted. 
Among other old-timers that we recognise with cheet- 
ful familiarity are ‘‘The Mikado,” various selections 
from Offenbach’s more popular and _ well-known 
works, a few gems from Strauss, an echo or two 
from Von Suppe, several of the more easily grasped 
morceaux from ‘‘Carmen,” a strain—a brief but 
familiar strain—from ‘‘ Aida,” and any quantity of 
those dear old ballads, hoary and moss-grown 0 
their ripe old dotage, which for the last half-century 
have decked with amaranths the minstrel stage. 
There are people of gay, optimistic natures, who 
have been credulous enough to suppose that these 
ancestral relics were turned out to grass many yeals 
ago. Let all such go and hear ‘Don Quixote” and 
see how they like Mr. Reginald de Koven’s selec 
tions from the works of the old masters. 
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Foreign Noted. 


—0-— 


Tue Symphony Orchestra of St. Petersburg, 
founded two years ago by Rubinstein, has been dis- 
banded, all the artists having received notice, on July 
ist, that after October Ist their services would no 
longer be required. 

* * & 


Herr Emit G6rze has left Cologne, and settled 
in Berlin for the present. 


* * * 


At the Standard Theatre in Boston, Miss Lea Van 
Dyck, who is said to be a descendant of Van Dyck 
the painter, and of course therefore a relative of the 
celebrated tenor, made her début last month, in the 
opera of ** Robin Hood.” A 


xe 


Tue Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha’s opera, ‘‘ Santa 
Chiara,” was produced last month in Kroll’s Theatre, 
Berlin, with considerable success. The solo parts 
were taken by Frau Heink, Fraulein Prosky, Herren 
Birrenkoven and Biittner. 


* * * 


THE Imperial Musical Society of St. Petersburg 
has invited Massenet to conduct a series of Symphony 
Concerts in that city in January next. It is an- 
nounced that the Czar and the whole of the Russian 
Court will be present at some of these concerts. 


* * * 


THE Munich Court Theatre reopened with Liszt’s 
“Legend of St. Elizabeth.” - 


* * * 


MARIE TAGLIONI, Princess Windischgraetz, niece 
of the celebrated dazseuse of that name, and herself a 
very famous dancer, died on the 27th of August, at 
her residence in Aigen, Austria. She was born in 
1833, and, like her aunt and namesake, appeared in 
public at the age of fourteen. The great Marie 
Taglioni, who was born in 1804, was married to the 
Count Gilbert des Voisins in 1832, and died in 1884, 
within a short time of the death of another great 
tanseuse, Fanny Elssler. 


* * * 


THE centenary of the birth of Meyerbeer is to be 
celebrated at Berlin, Vienna, Munich, Dresden, and 
Stuttgart, by gala representations of his most impor- 
tant operas. The proposed Paris celebration has 
been indefinitely postponed. 


* * * 


EDVARD GRIEG has been elected a corresponding 
member of the French Academy of Fine Arts, in the 
room of the late Niels W. Gade. 


* * * 


THE Liszt prize at the Saint Cecilia Academy of 
Rome, has been awarded this year to Miss Palacco, 
a pupil of Mr. Sgambati. There were seven com- 
petitors, six of them ladies, for the prize, which con- 
sists of a superb piano, presented by Boisselot of 
Marseilles, 

* * * 


A Liszt concert on a grand scale is to be given 
shortly at Dessau by the Liszt-Verein, fot which pur- 
pose the Duke of Anhalt-Dessau has placed the court 
theatre and orchestra at the society’s disposal. The 
programme of the performances, which will be con- 
ducted by Herr Klughardt, has not yet been finally 
arranged, 

* * * 


Paris has been greatly excited over the first per- 
formance of ‘‘Lohengrin”’ at the Opéra. It was 
first announced for the 30th of August, then post- 
Poned till the 4th of September, then till:the 11th, 
the 14th ; but it was not until Wednesday the 16th 


recalling the unworthy manner in which Wagner 
behaved at the time of the Franco - Prussian war. 
A newspaper was actually started to appeal to the 
patriotism of the, Parisians, and to denounce the 
performance of the opera as an insult to France, 
etc. The first number of this newspaper, on the roth 
September, announced in large letters the arrival of 
Mme. Wagner in Paris, and assured its readers that 
this unwelcome visitor was at present in hiding 
within the Opéra, where she lived in one of the 
boxes! The general public of course is quite capable 
of distinguishing between the man and his works, 
and of welcoming the first representation of so impor- 
tant an opera, apart. from personal feelings and con- 
siderations, ; 
* * * 
ACCIDENTS to the fersonnel of the Opéra have 
been repeatedly reported. M. Gailhard had his face 
severely cut during one of the rehearsals, M. Lam- 
ouren, the conductor, and M. Van Dyck were both 
reported ill for some time, and very probably this 
was the real cause of so many postponements of the 

‘*first night.” 
* * * 


A CYCLE.of Mozart’s operas will be presented at 
the Berlin Royal Opera House in December. “‘ Ivan- 
hoe” is also promised during the present season, by 
the express desire of the Emperor, it is said. 


* * * 


A DRESDEN paper says that an old servant of 
Beethoven is at present living in that town, in the 
house in which the Ninth Symphony was composed. 
She remembers Beethoven very well, and speaks of 
him as ‘‘that crazy musician”! She says his por- 
traits are not like him, and characterises his appear- 
ance as untidy, wild, and sombre. - 


* ke 


THE Opera Comique, Paris, reopened on the rst of 
September with ‘‘ Le Réve,” of Bruneau (which was 
much talked of but not so much admired), ‘* Lakiné,” 
of Delibes, and ‘‘ Carmen.” 

* * 

M. SALVAYRE’s opera ‘‘ Myrto,” on which he has 
been at work for three years, is finished, and will | 
shortly be produced at the Opera Comique. The 
libretto, by M. Louis Gallet, is taken from Shake- 
speare’s comedy ‘‘ Much Ado about Nothing.” M. 
Puget has also written an opera on the same subject. 


* * * 


From Brussels comes the somewhat astonishing 
news that Mme. Wagner is at work upon an un- 
finished score of her husband's. 


x ke & 


A NEW stringed instrument, called the violotta, 
which is intended to come between the alto and the 
’cello, has been invented by Dr. Alfred Stelzner of 
Wiesbaden. Joachim is said to have played upon one 
of these instruments, and to have expressed himself 
as being highly pleased with it. 

* * * 
Our readers will be glad to learn that Gounod is 
much better, and even able to drive out. 

* * 
A FIRM of publishers in Berlin has paid 20,000 
dollars for the copyright of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,”’ 
and Mr. Aronson, the New York theatrical manager, 
has bought the American rights of the opera for 
17,500 dollars. It is announced that Mr. Aronson 
intends to reproduce this work at his theatre in New 
York, the Casino. 

* * * 
MINNIE HaukK, who was lately enjoying a holiday 
in Lucerne, recently gave a concert in aid of the 
American church at that place. The affair was a 
great success, both from a financial and an artistic 
point of view. The proceeds of the concert netted 
the handsome sum of 600 dollars, 


* * * 


Gounop heads the list of composers whose works 
have been most often played at Paris during the 


GERMAN opera in Holland is to have its head- 
quarters in Amsterdam this season, under the 
direction of Herr Ludwig Schwartz, Weekly per- 
formances are to be given in Rotterdam, and occa- 
sionally the company will visit other towns. 

* Ow 


THE centenary of Meyerbeer’s birth is to be cele- 
brated in Vienna on September 5 by a special per- 
formance of ‘‘Le Prophéte.” The opera has been 
remounted on a sumptuous scale, and even the small 
parts are to be interpreted by first-rate artists. His 
birth is also to be celebrated at Berlin, the great 
composer having been born on 5th September 1791. 

eee 


Mr. HERRMANN C. RAKEMANN, of Washington, 
D.C., writes from Brussels some interesting items 
about the famous conservatoire there, and its talented 
graduates of this year. A young English violinist, 
seventeen years old, Ferdinand Hill, and a favourite 
pupil of Eugene Ysaye, the famous virtuoso, made 
quite a sensation at» the concours, Ysaye is at 
present.in Brussels entertaining his brother, Theo- 
phile Ysaye, pianoférte virtuoso. of Geneva. Mr. 
Rakemann thinks that Ysaye will have great success 
when he visits America in the fall of 1892. 

xe * 

ALEXANDER STRAKOSCH has been appointed a 
teacher of the Royal College of Music in Munich, the 
appointment dating from September. 

* Ok OK 

In the Hohenzillern Museum of Berlin may be 
seen four flutes, formerly the property of Frederick 
the Great, One is constructed of ebony with ivory 
fittings, and has six holes, but only one key—for 
D-sharp. The next is of similar construction, but 
has two keys and a screw-head for turning. The 
third possesses seven holes, four in the upper middle 
joint, the lowest of which was manipulated with the 
thumb of the left hand. The fourth was the owner’s 
“State flute.” It is made of amber with gold 
fittings, has two keys and a larger bore. 

* ok * 

THE great pianist, Ignace Paderewski, will make 
his first appearance in Boston, at Carnegie Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, 17th November, in conjunction 
with the Symphony Orchestra, directed by Walter 
Damrosch. A second concert will be given on Thurs- 
day evening, 19th November, and a matinde on the 
afternoon of Saturday the 21st. A series of Pader- 
ewski recitals will take place as follows: At the Music 
Hall of the Madison Square Garden Company, on 
Tuesday evening, 24th November; on Thursday 
evening, 26th November; and a Saturday matinde 
on 28th November. 

a eee | 


FERDINAND SCHUMANN, second son of the late 
Robert Schumann, died at Gera, Germany, 6th June, 
aged forty-two years, He was a merchant. 


* * 


Ir has now been definitely arranged to give another 
series of performances at Bayreuth next year. There 
are to be ten performances of ‘ Parsifal,” seven of 
‘¢ Tannhiuser,” and three of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” 


* * * 


AMONG the many interesting novelties in the last 
catalogue of the Brussels agency of the great music 
publishing house of Breitkopf & Hartel is the prelude 
from his suite, op. 10, of America’s talented com- 
poser, E. A. MacDowell. 

_* * 
THE Prussian army has ‘inaugurated the custom of 
sending its best regimental bandmasters to Bayreuth 
to learn the orthodox method of rendering Wagner's 
music. Thirty-eight Prussian bandmasters went there 
in the course of a fortnight. The object of this 
custom is to improve the quality of the music at the 
military concerts given regularly by the bands at. the 
towns in which they are stationed. 

* * 
AUSTRIAN law insures the copyright in music for 
ten years only after the composer's death, conse- 
quently Wagner’s works become public property in 








that the first performance actually took place. The 
anti-Wagnerites have been furious on the subject, 





past season. His operas were given sixty-six times. 
No foreigner’s name appears in the list. 





Austria-Hungary on February 13, 1893. 
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THE death is announced of Frau von Frege, once 
a distinguished vocalist, but only known to the pre- 
sent generation through the medium of Mendelssohn’s 
letters. The composer thought most highly of her, 
and in one place he says, ‘‘ You cannot know my 
Lieder until you come to Leipzig and hear Frau von 
Frege.’ She was only three years on the operatic 
stage, but her concert-room career was brilliant, 
thanks not so much to any special voice-power as to 
a remarkably refined and expressive style. 

** * 


A younc girl in France, Miss Dieudonné, has 
accomplished a wonderful musical feat, the trans- 
position of Guiraud’s ‘‘ Allegro de Concert,” which 
she read at sight in a contest. Fifty years ago Cesar 
Franck, who was the first to achieve this difficult 
task, received great honour for the then considered 
almost superhuman power. It has since been occa- 
sionally repeated as a most irrefutable evidence of 
the solid education given to the girls of Paris. 

* * * 

THE irrepressible Hammerstein says he will pre- 
vent Gustav Hinrichs from producing Mascagni’s 
“Cavalliera Rusticana” in Philadelphia, September 
oth. Mr. Hinrichs has the original orchestration, but 
does not claim exclusive rights, as Mr. Abbey also 
intends producing the work during the season there, 
and Mr. Hammerstein proposed opening his Man- 
hatta Opera House on Thirty-fourth Street with the 
work, If all the people who claim the exclusive right 
of ‘* Rustic Chivalry” have been paying the composer 
for the privilege, then Mr. Mascagni is as clever as 
the famous Mrs. Brown of the story, who sold many 
tickets, and also many men at the same time. 





aortReo ming Paface 
Goncerts. 


—— 0 


HI Crystal Palace Concerts will commence 
on Saturday, October 10. The following 
novelties, etc., are promised :— 

ist Concert, October 10.—Herr David 

Popper, ‘cellist, will play a Davidoff Concerto. 
Madame Patey. This will be her first appearance 
since her return from Australia. 

2nd Concert, October 17.—Miss Adelina de Lara 
will play Rubinstein’s Concerto in D. 

3rd Concert, October 24.—The Concert-Overture 
‘*Tam o’ Shanter,” by Learmont Drysdale, will be 
performed for the first time. Mons. Sauret will play 
the Max Bruch Concerto. 

4th Concert, October 31.—The choral setting of 
Browning’s ‘* Women and Roses,” by C. A. Lidgey, 
will be given for the first time. 

5th Concert, November 7.—Mdlle. Janotha will 
be the pianist, Miss Macintyre the vocalist. Berlioz’ 
‘* Symphonie Fantastique ” will be performed. 

6th Concert, November 14.—Miss Fanny Davies 
and Edward Lloyd will be the artists. 

7th Concert, November 21.—Jean Gérardy will 
play a Volkmann Concerto, 

8th Concert, November 28.—Stavenhagen will 
play Beethoven's Sonata in G, 

gth Concert, December 5, will be a homage to 
the memory of Mozart, whose ‘‘ Requiem,” etc., 
will be given, 

1oth Concert, December 
Kleeberg will be the pianist. 

In February, Joachim will play a new violin 
Concerto by Max Bruch; and Hamish MacCunn’s 
‘*Dramatic Cantata"’ and ‘*Queen Hynde of 
Caledon ” will be produced. 


12.—Mdlle. Clotilde 





AMONG the list of artists engaged by Mr. G. W. 
Lane for the Wednesday evening Free Trade Hall 
Concerts, Manchester, are Mesdames Marie Roze, 
Fanny Moody, Sherwin, Patey, Glenn, and Lucile 
Saunders, Messrs. Santley and Foli; and Mr. Gordon 
Fletcher, a tenor who was formerly a medical practi- 
tioner of Manchester, and who was afterwards a 
student of the Royal Academy of Music, made his 
début at the local St. James’s Hall on Saturday, 19th 
September. 





Rew Key-board Pndfru- 
ments of fRe Seadon. 


ESSRS. HIRSCH & CO. have lately 
added several new and improved models 
to their stock of pianofortes and organs. 


PIANOFORTES, 


Among their stock of English pianofortes we may 
mention the following new models :— 

No. 30, an iron-framed piano in walnut case, with 
trichord action. 

No, 31 is a similar instrument in every respect, 
except that it stands 2 inches higher, viz. 4 feet high. 

No. 32, the Anglo-German model, is of the same 
description, but has a rather more stately appearance, 
and is warranted, 

Nos. 33 to 38 are all warranted for-five years. 

No. 33 has a dainty-looking walnut case, and a 
light touch combined with a brilliant tone. 

No. 34 differs from it only in height, and both 
pianos are the same price, viz. thirty-seven guineas, 

No. 35 is rather more powerful in tone, and capable 
of enduring the performances of a sledge-hammer 
pianist. 

No. 36 is a stately-looking instrument. 

No. 37—the Conservatoire model—is more Jetite 
and graceful, with a very elaborate case ; and 

No. 38, the last of the new English models, is an 
upright grand, priced at forty-five guineas. 

The greater proportion of the new pianofortes are 
German models; all of these, Nos. 39-51, are war- 
ranted for five years. 

No. 39 is called the Beethoven model, and is a 
fine-looking instrument, with very good tone. 

No. 40—the Berlin model—is not unlike No. 33 in 
appearance. 

No. 41 has a medallion of Mozart on the panel, 
and is named after him—the Mozart model. 

It would take too long to comment on the qualities 
of all these models, but among them specially we 
must mention Nos. 45 and 48. 

No. 45 is of classic appearance, severe in its 
simplicity, and has the German action by Kohler; 
it is a very fine instrument, with mellow tone. 

No. 48—the Haydn model—-can be had with or 
without a gallery, and has a most gorgeous-looking 

case. 

All these German pianos, from 39 to §0 inclusive, 
have ivory keys and iron frames. 

No. 51 is a short grand, with repeating check 
action and excellent tone. 


AMERICAN ORGANS AND HARMONIUMS, 


No. 52 is a small American organ without stops, 
and with one row of reeds. The moderate price of 
nine guineas is charged for this. 

No. 53 is rather more elaborate, with three stops, 
two forts, and one vox humana. | 

Nos. 54, 55, and 57 have each seven stops. The 
case of No. 55 might be described as of the ‘‘ decor- 
ated ” style. 

No. 56 is yet more pretentious-looking, and has 
nine stops. 

Among the harmoniums, Nos. 58 \and 61 are 
worthy of attention. No. 58—the Cottage model— 
is a charming little instrument; No..61~the Gothic 
model-—is a trifle larger, and more ornamental-looking. 

The pianofortes vary in price from thirty to ninety 
guineas; the American organs and harmoniums 
range from seven to thirty-six guineas. 

It may interest some of our readers to know that 
Messrs. Hirsch have taken up the sole agency for 
Herr Ernst Rosenkrang, of Dresden. Herr Rosen- 
krang is one of the oldest established piano manu- 
facturers on the Continent, and is famed for his high- 
class instruments. 

The Story & Clark Organ Company have brought 
out some new styles for the coming season; among 
them is a new an@ cheap instrument—No, 7oo— 
which will doubtless obtain a large sale, 
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HIS list is specially compiled for the 
Magazine of Music by Messrs. Rayner 
& Cassell, patent agents, 37 Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C., from whom 


information relating to patents may be had. 


gratuitously. 


13,532. Improvements in apparatus for turning over 
music and other leaves. Henry Albert 
Jee, 11 Wellington Street, London. 

I 3,630. Improvements in slide trombones. Peter 
Robertson, trading as Joseph Higham, 17 
St. Ann’s Square, Manchester. August 
13th. 

13,781. Bow for playing stringed instruments, 
Sorabji Muncherji Rutnagur, 70 Deans. 
gate, Manchester. August 15th. 

13,821. An improved method of and means for 
facilitating instruction in violin playing, 
Albert Edward Duck, Bristol Bank Build. 
ings, London, August 17th. 

13,838. An improved mouthpiece for wind instra- 
ments. George W. Conover, 106 Victoria 
Chambers, London. August 17th. 

13,903. Improvements in or connected with 
mechanical musical instruments. Ferdi- 
nand Pretschmann, 6 Lord Street, Liver- 
pool, August 18th. 

13,954. Improvements in musical instruments, 
George W. Right and Charles Warren, 
4 South Street, Finsbury, London. 

- August 18th. 

14,207. Improvements in accordions. Charles 
Huelser, Temple Chambers, London. 
August 22nd. 

14,350. Improvements in stringing pianos. Louis 
Albert Kindler, Monument Chambers, 
King William Street, London. August 
25th. 

14,495. Violin tail-piece and chin-rest combined. 
Charles G. D. Watkins and William A. 
Fridley, 106 Victoria Chambers, London. 
August 27th. 

14,691. An apparatus for printing the notes of 
music played by an instrument. Joseph 
Foehr, 4 Moorfields, London. August 
31st. 

14,798. An improved portable stand for music and 
other purposes: Walter Henry Hailes, 
59 Westfield Road, Hornsey, London. 
September Ist. 


SPECIFICATIONS PUBLISHED. 


nx 


12,305. Ball, copying music, 18go, . 9 
10,408. Fischer, musical instruments, 1891, . 7 
10,053. Lochmann, musical boxes, 1891, » 9 
20,645. Hudson & Pickup, violins, violas, 
etc., 1890, . ‘ . oe 


The above Specifications Published may be 
had of Messrs. Rayner & Cassell, patent 
agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., at 
the ene qhohed: 


WANTED, 


HE following back numbers of the ‘‘ Magazine 

2 of Music,” No, 3:—J/ay, July, October, 

and November 1885, and January 1886. 

Portraits and Music only would be sufficient. A 

good price would be given for these numbers in 

good condition. 

Address — Business MANAGER, ‘Magazine of 

Music,” 29 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 











Trade orders for the “Magazine of Music” to be sent to 
Messrs. Kent & Co., 28 Paternoster Row. Subscriptions and 
Advertisements to Business Manager, “Magazine of Music,” 
Office, St. Martin's House, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 

Advertisements 5s. and 6s. per Inch (according to position), 
column width. 

All Editorial communications to be addressed to the Editor, 
“Arran,” Rutford Road, Coventry Park, Streatham, London, 
8.W. 


"Printed by Morrison & Gibb, Edinburgh. 
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PICTORIAL =P 


OPINIONS OF 


DAILY NEWS. 


“A work unique in its way.” __ : 
“From beginning to end replete with information and 
varied interest.” 

‘Again have the musically disposed little folks been the-objects of.much care and 
painstaking for their study and play combined. Zhe Pictorial Tutor for the Piano- 
forte is a work unique in its way, and well calculated to interest the students, from 
the youngest to the eldest, who are fortunate enough to comeacross it, The A/agasine 
of Music Pianoforte Tutor is divided into three parts. In Part I, the elements of 
music are given in an original and interesting form for children and beginners. . . . 

“After treating exhaustively of the position of the hands, ‘touch,’ major and 
minor scales, etc., the first part concludes with twenty-four Studies in the twelve 
major keys from works of the Great Masters, with an analysis of each Study, which is 
highly instructive. Part II. is written for more advanced pupils and students. 
Special attention is given to information required for examinations. .. . 

“Part ILI. is written and compiled on popular lines for the large class who use the 
piano for accompanying songs and sacred music, This paft contains over twenty 
children’s songs, ballads, carols, etc., with notes on the correct manner of accompany- 
ing at the foot of each. A collection of eighty hymn tunes, all more or less familiar, 
completes this last part of the volume. , . . From beginning to end this volume is * 
replete with information and varied interest.” 


DAILY CHRONICLE. 


“A good idea effectively carried out.” — = eS 
“Even to many who are not ardent in the pursuit of 
music this volume will prove entertaining.” 

“The Pictorial Tutor for the Pianoforte is a good idea effectively carried out. 
Whilst affording instruction, the design is to interest the pupil by means of lighter 
matters relating to the art, so that weariness may be avoided. In the first part of the 
work the black and white notes of the. keyboard are rendered clearer on paper by a 
slight difference in their appearance, and to amuse with particulars of such wonder- 
boys as Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Otto Hegner. The peculiarities of the scales are 
more plainly defined than usual in ‘instruction books,’ and the musical excerpts are 
attractive to the ear, ‘The second part carries the student many steps further, and 
affords the information required for examinations, . .. The third part, embellished with 
portraits, gives practical hints to singers and to pianoforte accompanists, and includes 
ballads, carols, children’s songs, and a collection of eighty hymn tunes. Even to 
many who are not ardent in the pursuit of music this volume will prove entertaining.” 


LIVERPOOL DAILY POST. 


“A decided novelty.” ; = 

“This large and handsome book is profusely illustrated ; 
the printing is admirably clear and good, and the 
paper thick and smooth.” 

“A Pictorial Tutor for the Pianoforte on the scale of that just published at the 
Magazine of Music Office, 29 Ludgate Hill, E.C., is a decided novelty,’ “Not only is 
this large and handsome book profusely illustrated with portraits of leading musicians 
and scenes of musical interest, but in the elementary portion the eye, by means of the 
keyboard diagrams, is extensively utilised to impress upon the memory the note 
properly belonging to the various keys, There are other expedients for assisting the 
young beginner to obtain a correct knowledge of the technicalities of the art of 
pianoforte playing, and the exercises in the several keys are exceptionally thorough 
and diversified. Wherever necessary, letterpress notes upon the various pieces set 
for illustration and practice are freely introduced, and the aim of the entire book is to 
tender the tiresome and tedious work of such practice as attractive, or, perhaps we 
should say, as little irksome, as possible. The second part, for more advanced 
students, contains an analysis of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Leider’* together with studies of the 
chords in the major and minor scales, and progressions of chords in each key; also 
major and minor compositions,. with analysis, from the works of Gluck, Rossini, 
Schumann, Chopin, Mozart, Wagner, and others. . . . The third part is designed for 
the use of those who wish to acquire the art of accompanying vocal music, and it 
includes over twenty carols, ballads, children’s songs, and eighty hymns, both music 
and words, chiefly by the principal English composers. ‘The book forms, therefore, 
acomplete repertoire of instruction for the piano, and being published at the net price 
of §s, it is, considering its contents, about the cheapest publication of the kind at 
— or dala "Fhe printing is admirably clear and good, and the paper thick 
nd smooth.” 


LEEDS MERCURY. 


“Quite a remarkable publication, comprehensive and 
attractive in character. It fully merits the popularity 


it promises to achieve.” 
_ "A Pictorial Tutor for the Pianoforte, issued from the Magasine of Musié Office, 
's quite a remarkable publication. Ostensibly an instruction-book, it is, in fact, much 
More than this, In addition to conveying esseniial information of a rudimentary 
‘ype, together with scales, exercises,:-notes on the embe]lishments, etc., the scope of 
the work has been extended so as to include not only many excerpts from various 
sources, but many excellent portraits and short biographical notices ; and there are 
"80 some capital observations on technique and the method of practising. The 
Volume is pictorially illustrated throughout, and closes with ajnote on pianoforte 
‘ccompaniments»t6"gongs, ofewhich latter there ‘are! niimerous standafd examples, 
together with upwards, of eighty well-known hymn tunes, “We ,cannot attempt to 
Point out all the many good things this ‘Tutor’ contains; but we have, perhaps, 
sufficiently indicated the fact that it occupies a unique position among the. publica- 
ons of its kind. If a fault can be found, it may be advanced that it is too compre- 
, Sive and attractive in character, and may thus tempt the young pupil to neglect 
hat vital, if ungratifying, technical practice which .is atthe root of ,allegenuine~, 
Planoforte-playing ; but this should be a readily pardonable blemish ; and of ce 
general value and utility of the work there can be no doubt or questién. ‘It fully”” 

$ the popularity it promises to achieve.” 
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BRADFORD OBSERVER. 
“The most comprehensive undertaking of its kind ever 
produced.” . 





“In place of and uninteresting exercises, he intro- 
duces eeats sketches, and storia 


‘* No one who has experienced the difficulty of impatting to very young. children a 
knowledge of the rudiments of music will fail to appreciate the admirable Pictorial 
Tutor, recently published by Mr. J. W. Coates, the editor of the Magasine of Music. 
Mr. Coates recognises the complexities of our present musical system, and the 
reluctance with which childrén, who are unable to fathom the necessities by which it 
is governed, approach any attempt to penetrate its mysteries, and his book is 
intended to simplify what appears obscure, and to impart to the young idea a firm 
understanding of the rules which relate to the writing of music, In place of dry 
and uninteresting exercises he introduces songs, sketches, and stories, and special 
engravings are used to enable beginners to read thé notes and scales in different 
keys. As the pupil progresses, well-known compositions are analysed, and technical 
exercises are introduced. An effort is made to guide the pupil who has attained to 
more advanced studies in his interpretation of the works of masters, and a consider- 
able portion of the volume is devoted to the art of accompanying music, along with 
hints as to the performance of vocal niusic, Illustrations and portraits and special 
articles on various topics constitute a distinct and important feature. The 7wéor is 
probably the most comprehensive undertaking of its kind ever produced, and it will 
doubtless become popular as a guide to a sound musical education.” 


IRISH TIMES. 
™ — — alone are worth the price charged for the 
Oo ae 4 


“It will be found of the utmost value in stimulating the 
mind of the young musician,” 


“The publishers of the AMagasine of Music have just issued a treatise under the 
above title, which may be perused and studied by the pupil of every grade in musical 
knowledge with interest and benefit. The idea of the volume in combining such a 
variety, of useful and interesting information npder one cover is a capital one, and we 
may say that to the teacher both of private pupils and classes jit will be found of the 
utmost value in stimulating the mind of the young musician with a wholesome 
appreciation for the literary as well as the technical branches of the study, The 
volume is arranged in three parts. In Part I. the elements of music are given in an 
interesting form for children and beginners. Sketches of Mozart, Mendelssohn, etc., 
are given-to awaken the interest and enthusiasm of the pupil, and to enable the pupil 


to read easily in all keys the music is engraved in a new and practical = by which” 
1 


the black and white notes of the keyboard are distinguished’ from each other on the 
music staves, In Part II. the more advanced student and pupil will find valuable 
information required for examinations. For example, Mendelssohn’s ‘ Songs without 
Words,’ are examined, and extracts from twenty-two songs given, and by a series of 
questions the major and minor keys in Which they are written determined. The 
principles of time signatures in use are illustrated, and the degrees of speed from 
largo to presto given, with extracts from the works of various masters. There are 
also twelve minor compésitions from the works of Gluck, Rossini, Schumann, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, etc., and twelve major compositions of similar well-known composers, 
This part of the volume concludes with a number of technical exercises, Part ILI. is 
written and compiled on popular lines for the large class who use the piano for 
accompanying songs and sacred music, and contains a number of children’s ‘songs, 
ballads, carols, etc., as well as a collection of hymn tunes and short anthems, The 
portraits give to the volume a large additional value; in fact, the prints alone.are 
worth the price charged for the book, which is one of the best publications of its:elass 
as yet produced, and cannot fail to take well,” 


YORKSHIRE DAILY POST. 


“A royal road to learning. This really remarkable publi- 
cation is probably unique in the matter of its pictorial 
illustrations, over sixty in number.” 


‘Tf numerous and artistic illustrations, the whitest and smoothest of paper, and 
the clearest of type, combined with well-chosen and attractive examples and carefully 
explained rules, can make a ‘Royal Road’ to learning to play upon a musical 
instrument, the budding pianist must certainly be said to possess one in the superb 
‘ Pictorial. Tutor for the Pianoforte,’ published at the office of the Magazine of Music. 
This really remarkable production is probably unique in the matter of its pictorial 
illustrations, over sixty in number. . . . But, it must by no means be imagined that 
the gilt with which the pill of instruction is sreopee is the only merit of this work, 
which, when regarded from a more practical standpoint, is both comprehensive and 
well-arranged, ‘The explanationsof the.elementary stages are clear and as free from 
dryness as possible; the ‘pictorial scales’ are-very ingenious, and calculated to assist 
the learner in one of the most important portions of his work ; and the ‘ Twenty- 
four Compositions in Twelve Different Keys’ are worthy of high praise, being selected 
and adapted with gréat. judgment fromthe works of thé great masters, and ‘prefaced 
by‘some admirable.‘ Noles, which-not gnly deal with the technicalities of the music, 
but in many cases contain instructive and interesting details concerning the comfosi- 
tions from which they are taken, ‘The volume is divided into three sections, of 
which the, first deals with the elements. ‘The second is for more advanced students, 
special attention being given to information required for examinations, . . . The 
third part is intended primarily ‘for the large class who use the piano for accompany- 
ing songs, “and:includes'selo vocal music of all kinds, with useful notes on the correct 


“method of re pany h composition, thus embodying an idea as excellent as it 
is Hovel. pas Har Cmte tunes concludes the work, which, at the very 


moderate price demanded, is certain of the wide circulation it thoroughly deserves,” 
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“The Best Pianos— 


PIANOS de Luxe. BROADWOOD‘S.” 


PIANOS de Luxe. 
PIANOS de Luxe. 
PIANOS de Luxe. 


John Broadwood & Sons 


(The oldest existing Firm of Pianoforte Makers) 
Have supplied the Court during the reigns of— 
His Majesty King George II., 
His Majesty King George III., 
His Majesty King George IV., 
His Majesty King William [V.,, ann 
HER Most GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 
By Special Appointment to Her Majesty, 
By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 
By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. 
By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 
Makers to all the Royal Family, and by Appointment to several 
of Her Majesty’s Governing Representatives in the 
British Dependencies. 


Gold Medal, International Inventions Exhibition, 1885; 
Gold Medal, Society of Arts, 1885; 


Chief Gold Medal, Paris, 1867; 
Highest Distinction, London, 1862. 








OHN BROADWOOD & SONS’ newly introduced Iron Upright and Grand 
Pianofortes are constructed to withstand, with ordinary care, atmospheric 
dryness or humidity, or extreme heat or cold; and are made THROUGHOUT, 

at their Manufactories in Lonpon, by the most experienced of British 
mechanics. The Broadwood Instruments are of the finest quality and most 
delicate finish, and possess, further, certain scientific improvements which impart 
a refinement, charm, and fascination of tone distinct from that in other Pianofortes. 








Pianofortes for Hire, or on the Three Years System. 
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32, 33, 34 Great Pulteney | Street 


(WEAR PICCADILLY CIRCUS), 


LONDON, WY. 
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JOH. SEB. BACH. 


(1685-1750. } 
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SONGS OF THE NIGHT. 


‘N° 2. A SONG OF DARKNESS. 


WORDS BY 
GEO. WALMESLEY. ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, 
Mus. Doc.T.C.T., F.C.0., 
L. Mas.T.C. L., 
L.Mus.L.C. M. 
Op.5, No.2. 


Molto moderato. 
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When the night’sdark mantle co - vers All that we have saidand done,— Turn we from the world with 
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When the nightsdark mantle co - vers All that we havesaidand done,— Turn we from the world with 
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out us To the lit-tle world with- in Where the noiseand the com - motion Oft sur-pass the outward din. 
ad lib. 
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While the waves of thought with - in us Rise and fall with thundering __ beat. 
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“SLEEP, DARLING, SLEEP? 


Words by “SADIE” Music by MARIAN SAUNDERS. 


Andante. 
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MAGAZINE OF MUSIC, 


ae British and Colonial. Music Trade Fournal | 


VoL. 8. ~ “NoveMBER, 1891. 


hugust Grand’s 
HIGH-CLASS PIANOFORTES. 


Maker to the Court-of Germany. . 
SOLE AGENTS— | Mieo MeredytR &ffictt. SOLE AGENTS— 


KLEI N & CO - 26 Studley Road, Stockwell, 8.W., August 15th, 1891. 
. eae Sire-t ro — pleasure in testify! rnd « the reer a oma your Pianos by Aug. Grand a 
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of Berlin. The one | ht of you for py ae fovely, so sympa thetic in 
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84 OXFORD ST., rl Gand ou ers ag, Tey whe ane of your Pater for my'own we, og § _ O4 OXFORD SBT., 
consider the quality of touch, a 1 richnes. tone, could not : 

L Oo N Dp © N = is, | shall veotummiat the instruments to ail ng frening ~ wee pete eas lonas il meet L oO N D oO N 7 


with as lange a sale in this country as. they deserve.’ Not the least recommendation i: 


WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS. % tasteful exterior, and very moderate price.—Youre very tru ‘i MEREDYTH dition WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS. 





Messrs. KLEIN & CO. can confidently recommend these charming instruments to the Trade, being certain of giving 
the utmost satisfaction; and the Profession will find it a pleasure to recommend: them to their pupils and friends. 


—_ ow x Sas I a = 
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Established at Coventry Street, 1765. Makers, Repairers, and Importers. 


GEORGE WITHERS & CO. 
eer _Mil TN i, pa 
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MANUFACTORY— 
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qar All Messrs. E. & E.'s Instruments 
are Warranted, and are also Guar- 
anteed for any Period. | 


SPECIALITIES.—Seasoned Materials, 
Elegance of Design, Standing well in Tune, 
and having the most — ction to ensure 
Power and of Touch, and not to be 
surpassed for Quality and Price, 


innusTRATED Price List 
ON APPLICATION. 


STORY & CLARK ORGAN CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL, U.S.A., 


Largest =" Organ Factory ;, World. 





Plain or Pi ght im Frame, 
Vertical and Overstrung. 


IRON-FRAMED PIANOFORTES 


Guaranteed to stand all Climatic Influences. 


PREBEND STREET, 


COLLEGE STREET, 
___ WEAR CAMDEN TOWN STATION. 






















SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS— 


E. E. HIRSCH & COs, ithe #8, LONDON, EC. 


| MAKERS AND IMPORTERS: OF 


OOEWGRASH AWD ‘GERMAR | oP\ ANOS, 
: MECHANICAL, BAND, ORCHESTRAL, & GENERAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, & FITTINGS. 


TLd-USERATER CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION, 
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THE GREATEST OF ALL PIANOFORTES. 


He Steinway PIANOFORTES 


NEW YORK AND lbONDON. 


THE STEINWAY PIANOFORTES. 


The recognised Standard Pianos of 
the World; pre-eminently the best 
Instruments at present made. Sold 
in all the art-centres of the Globe; 
preferred for private and public use 
by the greatest living Artists, and 
endorsed, among hundreds of others, 
by such as— 

RICHARD WAGNER, 
FRANZ LISZT, 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN, 
HECTOR BERLIOZ, 
+ FELICIEN DAVID, 
CHARLES GOUNOD, 
STEPHEN HELLER, 
AMBROSE THOMAS, 
THEODORE THOMAS, 
8. B. MILLS, 
ADOLPHE HENSELT, 
ALFRED JAELL, 
JOSEPH JOACHIM, 
EUGENE D’ALBERT, 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
FRANZ RUMMEL, 
BENNO SCHONBERGER, 
ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, 
ISAAC ALBENIZ, 
OTTO HEGNER, 
CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 
EDWARD GRIEG, 
CARLO ALBANESI, 
PAOLI TOSTI, 
C. VILLIERS STANFORD, 
JOHN FARMER, 
A. GORING THOMAS; 
And by Mesdames 
ANNETTE ESSIPOFF, 
ANNA MEHLIG, 
MARIE KREBS, 
NATALIE JANOTHA, 
ALMA HAAS, 
ADELE AUS DER OHE, 
MADELINE SCHILLER, 
BACKER-GRONDAHL, 
ESPERANZA KISCH, 
ADELINA PATTI, 
ETELKA GERSTER, 
TERESA TITIENS, 
MARIE ROZE, 
MINNIE HAUK, 
EMMA JUCH, 
ALWINA VALLERIA, 
TREBELLI, 
ANTOINETTE STERLING, 
Eto. Eto. 


PRA Arner nn 


JSfew Designs in 


STEINWAY & Song 


Are the only Manufacturers who ma 
all Component Parts of their PIANO 
FORTES, Exterior and Interior (in 
cluding the casting of the full Met 
Frames), in their own Factories, 


The STEINWAY PIANOFORTES hav 
been supplied to— 
Ber Majesty the Queen, 
at Balmoral Castle 
BR. the Princess of Gales, 
Marlborough House and Sandringham 
BBB. the Princess Beatrice, 
at Windsor Castle 
BR.H. the Princess Louise of 
Bales 
Ber Majesty the Empress of 
Russia 


; Gis Majesty the Sultan of 


Carhkep ; 


4 His Majesty the Emperor a 


THE STEINWAY PIANOFORTES. 
In addition to 85 First Gold ani 
Silver Medals at the prineipal loca 
Exhibitions in the. United State 
previous to 1862, STEINWAY & 
SONS were awarded the 


FIRST PRIZE MEDAL at the Inte 
national Exhibition at» London | 
1862; 


_ The FIRST of the GRAND GOW 


MEDALS of HONOUR at Univers 
Exposition at Paris in 1867; 

The TWO HIGHEST AWARDS at 
Centennial Exhibition at Philadelpi 
in 1876; 

GOLD MEDAL, Inventions Exhibiti 
London 1885; 

GOLD -MEDAL, Society of Arts, Lon 
‘don, 1885; 

GRAND TESTIMONIAL MEDAL 
Honorary Membership from 
Society des Beaux Arts, Paris, | 

HONORARY MEMBERSHIP of ! 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts, Berlin 

HONORARY © MEMBERSHIP te ! 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts, 5 
holm ; 


GRAND NATIONAL GOLD WE 


from His Majesty the King 
Sweden, 


STEINWAY é SONS, 


o 


By Special Appointment Pianoforte Manufactysers to 


Bf ag HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN & THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PGE PRESS OF MES 


15 & 17 LOWER’ SEYMOUR /ST3 PORTLAND SQ., 


And at NEW YORK. 


"LONDON, \ 








